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A Day of My liife, or Everyday Experiences at Eton. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 184. . 1 00 

Adams. New Wall Map of the Btate of New York, 68x74 Inches, cloth 10 00 

Asalite Slating for Black-boards, To cover 60 feet, one coat, POST-PAID. 1 00 

Aids to School Discipline. Per box 126 

Supplied separately; per 100 Merits. 15 cts; Half Merits, 15 cts; Cards, 
IScts; Checks, 40; Certificates, 60 cts. 

Air Test Bottles. Per set of 8, in cloth case 100 

Alden (Joseph) First Prinxfiples of Political EcoTiomy, Cloth, 16mo, pp. 153. 76 

Arey (A. L. ^ ' 75 
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C. W. BAKDEEN, PUBLIfiHBB, STBACUBB, N. T. 

Oe Graff (£. V. ) Practical Phonics, Cloth, lemo, pp. 108 75 

Pocket Pronunciation Book, Manilla, Itfino, pp. 47 1» 

T/16 School-Room Qvide to School Management and Met7iod8 of Teach- 
ing, mhSdition. Cloth, 16mo, pp.850 ISO 

Development Lemms. Cloth, Svo., pp. 901 1 M 

The Song Budget, Paper, small 4to, pp. 76. IWth thousand 16 

The School-Room Chorus. Boards, small 4to. pp. 147 W 

Cdtisthenics and DUoipJinary Exercises, Manilla, 16mo, pp. 89 25 

De Gnimps (Roger). Pe^talozzi, his aim and work. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 881... 1 BO 
Denominational Schoold. Discu»sion at the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, 1889. by Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop Keane, Edwin D. Mead, and 

John Jay. Paper, 8vo, pp. 71 25 

Diekinson (John W.) The Umite of Oral Teaching. Paper, pp.24 15 

Blehl (Anna Randall-) A Practical DeUarU Primer. Cloth, 16mo, pp, 68. . . 60 
Diplomas, printed to order from any design furnished. Specimens sent. 

(a) Bond paper, 14x17, for25 6 00 

♦ " BO «B0 

(6) " " 16x20," 25 5 BO 

«« « " " 50 7 60 

(c) Parchment, 15x20" 5..*.*'....*.*..'.*.*...' 6 00 

Each additional copy 76 

Darham (J. H.) Carleton Island in the Revolution. Paper, 16mo, pp. 128. 60 

JBckardt'ii Anatomical Charts^ per set 15 00 

Ifidncation as Viewed by Thinkers. Paper, 16mo, pp. 47 16 

Jfimerson (H. P.; Latin in High Schools. Paper, 8vo, pp. 9 26 

KsHays on the Kindergarten. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 175 100 

Farnham (Geo. L.) The Sentence Methad of lisading. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 50. 50 

Fiteh (Joshua G.) The Art or Questioning. Paper, 16mo, pp. 88 15 

The Art of Securing Attention. Paper, lOmo, pp. 43. Second JBdi^ton.. 15 

Lectu/ en on Tea/Mng, Reading Club Edition, Cloth, 12mo, pp. 486, 1 25 

Fr<Bbel(Pr.) Autobiography of. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 188 160 

Gill(Johu.) School Management. 44tb Thousand. Cloth,16mo,pp. 276.... 1 00 
Granger (Oscar.) Metric Tables and Problems. Manilla, 16mo, pp. 28.... 25 
Gray (Thos. J.) Methods of Instruction and Courses of Study in Normal 

Schools. Paper, 8Vo, pp. 19 15 

Griffin (Ida L.) Topical Geography^ with Methods and Supplementary Notes. 

Lealliereiie, r2uio, pp. 142 : BO 

Bailmann (W. N.) Kindergarten Manual. Boards, 8vo, pp. 58 75 

77m? New Educatton. 8vo. pp. 146. Two series. Each 2 00 

Hall (Marcella W.) Orthoepy Made Easy, Cloth. 16mo, pp. 100 75 

Harlow ( W. B.) Early English lAUrature. Cloth, 16nio, pp. 188 76 

Harris, ( W. T.) Natural Science in the Public Schools, Paper, 16mo, pp. 40. 15 

The Educational Value of Manual Training. Paper. 8vo, pp . 14 15 

Art EdvLcation The True Industrial Education, Paper, 8vo, pp. 9 16 

Heermans (Forbes.) Stories of the Far West Cloth, 16mo, pp.260... 126 
Uendrick (Mary F.) QuestioriH in Literature. Boards, 16mo, pp. 100... 85 
Hendrick ( W ) •» The TabU is Set." A Comedy for Schools, 16mo, pp. 80. . 15 

School History qf the State of New York. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 225 76 

Hinsdale (B. A.) Pedagogical Chairs in Colleges. Paper, 8vo, pp. 11 15 

Hoose (James H.) Studies in Articulation. (Jloth, 16mo, pp. 70 60 

On the Province of Methods of Teaching . Cloth . 16mo, pp. 876 1 00 

Pestalozelan First- Tear Arithmetic, Boards, 16mo, pp. 217 50 

PupHs* Edition, Boards, 16mo, pp. 166 35 

Second Tear Arithmetic (in press.) 

•Homstone Slating^ the best crayon surface made. Per gallon 8 00 

Ho8« (Geo. H.) Memory Clems, 16mq, paper, pp. 40 15 

Hnghes (James L.) Mistakes in Teaching, Cloth, 16mo, pp. 185 60 

— How to Secure and Retain Attention. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 98 50 

Huntington (Rt. Bey. F. D.) Unconscious TuiUon, Paper, 16mo, pp. 45.. 15 

Hatton(H. H.) A Maniuil of Mensuration. Boards, 16nio, pp. 168 50 

Jackson (E. P.) Class Record Cards. 90 white and 10 colored cards 60 

Johntion's Chart of Astronomy. On blue enamelled cloth, 40x46 inches. . . . 8 60 
Johnston's Wall Maps. Send for Circulars. 

^Jones's VaeuumBlacIAoard Brasers. Per dozen 100 

Jnliand (Anna M.) Brie/ Views of U. S. Bistory. Leatherette, 16mo,pp. 68. 85 

Keller (C.) Monthly Report Cards. 2^x4 Inches. Per hundred 100 

Kennedy (John.) The Philosophy of School Discipline. 16mo,pp.23... 1* 
Kiddle (Henry.) 3000 Grammar Questions, with Full Answers and Refer- 

ences to all leading Text Books. Cloth. 16mo, pp. 220 1 

Iiandon (Jos) School Management Cloth, 12mo, pp. 876 1 ; 

LAtham f Henrv. ) On the Action of EoDamincMons. i2mo. dd. 400 1 < 
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Instruction in Citizenship. 

1. CiffU GoverrwierU for Common SOiools^ pre]>ared as a mannal for 
pablio instraotion in the State of New York. To which are appended the 
Censtitntion of the State of New York as amended at the election of 1888, 
the Constitution of the United States, and the Declaration of Independence, 
etc., etc. By Hbnbt C. Nobtham. Idmo, oloth, pp. 18S. 75 cts. 

Is it that this book was made because the thnes demanded it, or that the 
publication of a book which made the teaoUnir of Ciyil Goyenunent practi- 
cable led to a general desire that it shonld be taoghtf Certain it is that this 
subject, formerly regarded as a "finishing** branch In the high school, is 
now found on every teacher^s examination-paper, and is commonly taught 
in district schools. Equally certain is it that in the State of New York this 
text-book is used more than all others combined. 

5. A Chart qf CiviX Government. By Charles T. Pooucr. Sheets 12x18, 
6 cts. The same folded, in cl - 'i covers, 25 cts. 

Schools using Northari\' Civil Government will find this chart of great 
use, and those not yet ready to introduce a text-book will be able to give no 
little valuable instruction by the charts alone. Some commissioners have 
purchased them by the hundred and presented one to every school house in 
the county. 

S, Handbook for School Teachers and Trustees. A manual of School 
Law for School OfBcers, Teachers and Parents in the State of New York. 
By Herbert Brownell. 16mo, leatherette* pp. 64. 35 cts. 

' This is a specification of the general subject, presenting dearly, defi- 
nitely, and ipith r^erences^ important ouestions of School Law. Particular 
attention is called to the chapters treating of schools under visitation of the 
Regents— a topic upon which definite information is often sought for in vain. 

U. Common School Law for Common School Teachers. A digest of the 
provisions of statute and common law as to the relations of the Teacher to 
the Pupil, the Parent, and the District. With 500 references to legal decis- 
ions in 28 different States. 14th edition, wholly re-written, vrtth references 
to the new Code of 1888. By C. W. Bardben. 16mo, cloth, pp. 120. 76 cts. 

This has been since 1875 the standard authority upon the teacher^s tela- 
tions, and is frequently quoted in legal decisions. The new edition is much 
more complete than Its liedecessors, contabiina Topical Table of Contents, 
and a minute Index. 

5. Laws of New York relatina to Common Schools^ with comments and 
instructions, and a digest of decisions. 8vo, leather, pp. 867. $4.00. 

This is what is known as *' The New Code of 1888," and contains all re- 
visions of the State school-law to date. 

6. The Powers and Duties qf Qfikers and Teachers. By Albert P. Mar- 
ble. 16mo, paper, pp. 27. 15 cts. 

A vigorous presentation in Sup't Marble's pungent style of tendencies 
as well as facts. 

7. First Principles qf Political Economy. By Joseph Aldbn. 16mo, 
cloth, pp. 158. 75 cts. 

Bx-President Andrew D. White says of this book : " It is clear, well 
arranged, and the best treatise for the purpose I have ever seen.*^ 

C. W. BABDflEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 



PBEFAOE TO THIBD EDITION, 

Instruction in Civil Government should be both theo- 
retical and practical. Unfortunately the text-books in 
general use stop with the theory. 

They deal with the science of government, but, being 
intended for use throughout the United States, they 
give no information as to the aft of government as prac- 
tised in this State. 

Our students learn what is the guaranty of Republican 
government, but not how that government is exercised 
in their own town. 

They are drilled in Incorporeal Hereditaments, but do 
^0 not learn what kind of causes can be tried before a Jus- 
tice of the Peace. 

To supply this deficiency is the aim of the present 
manual . Beginning with the School District, the names, 
manner of election, duties, and salaries are given of all 
^ important officers from the school tnistee to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
J The rapid sale of the First and Second Editions of 

;= this book encourages the hope that, with the additions 
(J now made, this manual may be considered indispensable 
^ in every progressive school in the State of New York. 

HENRY C. NORTHAM. 
LowviLLK, April 23, 1878. 



PBEPACE TO FORTY-FIRST EDITION. 

This revised and enlarged manual of Civil Govern- 
ment, containing a concise treatment of the School 
District, Town, City, County, State, and National Gov- 
ernments, is now offered to th,e schools of the State of 
New York, in the belief that a clear understanding of 
the science and art of government can be obtained there- 
from; and that the subject of government can be made 
as interesting as any subject that is taught in our schools. 
In days like these, no person can afford to grow into 
manhood and womanhood without a knowledge of the 
workings of our government. 

Aside from its value as a text-book, this manual will 
be found of value in every house for reference. 

More than once copies of previous editions have been 
purchased for every member of the Legislature, and 
lawyers have come to regard it as a book to be within 
reach on every desk. Should not every voter have at 
have at hand the information it contains? 

Let Civil Government be the handmaid of History, 

and a clear understanding of both will fit our boys and 

girls to hold as dear as their hearths blood the welfare, 

honor, and perpetuity of " The noblest land the sun 

ever shone upon,^^ " Our Country first, last, and always. '' 

HENRY C. NORTHAM. 
LowviLLE, July 1, 1886. 



PRESIDENTIAL VOTE, FROM 1789 TO DATE. 
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PoTnn^a VuTK. 



■mail. 



iTWf.Cteorge Washhifftan , 

ITOTi John AtJtuTia .,,._..,„..,, 

Thomas JeffertiOn 

1801 Thomas Jefiferaon ..»...,.. 

Aaron Burr 

John Adams.. 

1305 Thomaa Jelfer«on 

C C PinckDBy 

laofl James Maciltwn ., 

C C. Pinckney . 

1813 rFnmpa Madbon ..* 

IB*} Witt Clinton 

ISlT.Jamt^!* ^loisroe* , „,,*,, 

Kufud Kinjj. 

lasi tJftmea Mojiroe ........ ^ , h 

]|435^J. Q. AcJama 

Aiiara w ii)Dt^k>4fm, .,....,„.,. 

W,M. CrjLwr>Tti.... 

Henry Clay ., .,...,.,.,.. 

1820 Andrew Jtwkson. , 

J, Q, Adams ........ . . ^,. 

lias Andrew JUiok^un 

Haiiry t;lay , .,.,...........»,. 

JohnFI(?)'d 

Wnilain VVesL 

1837 Martin \aii Batan. , „ . , 

William IL Iliirrision. 

]8i3 WUlinni 11, JUirrltrm......,,,, 

Martin Van IJuren, 

ISift Jaineii K. Polk 

Henry Clay .,..,. 

1849 Zauhary 'I^iylor. .............. 

Lewis* ftti^a , 

Manin Van Bui^ti .„ .„,..* 
J8S3 F'ranklin Pierce , . „ . 

W I afield Scott atid otber^. ». . 
1857 JamtB Eimhanan 

John C^ Pi'^unont and othijra.H 
1861 AbrflhLim Unt-rdn . , , 

J. C. Brt>E:kenrldt;e and otheran 
1805 Abraham Lin(;olil. . * 

Geo. D, MeClellaii 

1809 iriysscs S. Grant 

UoraUo i^ymoQF^ 

1S73 Lilj^sesi S. Grant 

Hoi^oe Greeley. 
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THE PBESIDBNT'S CABINET. 



I! 



CANDIDATES. 



PopulabVotb. 



Elbc- 

TOBS. 



1877 
1881 



1889 



Rutherford B. Hayes. 

Samuel J. TUden 

Peter Cooper 

James A. Garfield 

Wlnfield S. Hancock. . 

J. B. Weaver 

Groyer Cleveland. ... 

James G. Blaine 

Benjamin F. Butler. . . 

John P. St. John 

Benjamin Harrison. . . 

Grover Cleveland 

Clinton B. Pisk 

Scattering 



Rep... 
Dem. . 
6'b*k.. 
Rep... 
Dem.. 
G'b'k.. 
Dem.. 
Rep... 
G'B'k. 
Pro... 
Rep... 
Dem.. 
Pro.. . 



4,049,096. . 
4,315,801. . 
81,907.. 
4,450,921.. 
4,447,888.. 

807,740.. 
5,874,118.. 
4,849,a')0.. 

184,948.. 

149,.J26,. 
5,439,853. . 
5,540,329.. 

249,506.. 

151,344. . 



185 
184 



214 

156* 



219 



168 



* Including Georgians votes, not counted. 

NoTB.— The one vote in 1821 was cast for John Qnincy Adams by an 
elector from New Hampshke. 

PRESIDENT HARRISON'S CABINET. 

Secretary of State James 6. Blaine. 



Secretary of Treasury William Windom. 



Secretary of War Redfield Proctor. 



Secretary of Navy Benjamin F. Tracy. 



Secretary of Interior John W. Noble. 



Post Master General John Wanamaker. 



Attorney General W. H. H. Miller. 



Secretary of Agriculture Jeremiah M. Rusk. 



NoTB.--In case of new appointments to fill vacancies, insert them on the 
Intermediate lines. 



GOVERNORS AND LIEUT. GOVERNORS. 

Giving the names of all the Governors and Lieuten- 
ant Governors in and for the State of New York since 
the adoption of the first Constitution in 1777, to the 
present time. 

NAMES OF QOVISBNOBS. NAMES OF LISUT. GOTEBNOB8. IN. 

George Clinton Pierre Van Cortland 1777 

John Jay Stephen Van Rensselaer 1796 

George Clinton Jeremiah Van Bensselaer 1801 

Morgan Lewis John Broome 1804 

•T^aniHTl TnmnWns j De Witt Clinton 1807 

•Daniel D.Tompians. 1 John Taylor 1813 

♦John Taylor, L. Goyemor acting as Governor 1817 

De Witt Clinton John Taylor 1817 

Joseph C. Yates Brastas Root 1828 

♦Tw» wiff runf/^Ti j James Tallmadge 1825 

•De Witt Clinton 1 Nathaniel Pitehir 1827 

•Nathaniel l^tcher, L. Governor acting as Governor 1828 

•Martin Van Biiren Enos T. Throop 1829 

•EnosT. Throop, L. Governor acting as Governor 1829 

Bnos T. Throop. Edward P. Livingston 1881 

Wm. L.Marcy John Tracy. 1888 

Wm.H. Seward... Luther Bradlsh 1880 

Wm. C. Bouck Daniel L. Dickhison 1843 

SUas Wright Addison Gardtaer 1845 

John Young Hamilton Fish 1847 

HamiltonFish Geo. W. Patterson 1849 

Washington Hunt Sanford E. Church 1851 

Horatio Seymour Sanford E. Chuixih ^858 

Myron H. Clark Henry J. Raymond 1858 

John A. King Henry R. Selden 1857 

Edwin D. Morgan Robert Campbell 1859 

Horatio Seymonr David R. Floyd Jones 1863 

Tiflnh«Ti-R' T?Ant/^ii J Thomas G. Alvord 186B 

Reuben B. Fenton ] steward L. Woodfoi-d 1867 

John T. Holftnan Allen C. Beach 1869 

John A. Dix John C. Robinson 1878 

Samuel J. Tllden Wm. Dorshefaner 1875 

(vii.) 



VIU JUDGES OF THE COUBT OF APPEALS. 

Lucius Robinson Wm. Dorsbeimer 1876 

Alonzo B. Cornell Georfre G. Hoskins 1880 

♦Grover Cleveland... David B. HiU.... 1888 

♦David B, Hill, Lieut. Governor acting as Governor 1885 

David B.Hill Edward F. Jones 1886 

DavldB.HUl Edward F.Jones 1888 

Notes.— Daniel T. Tompkins resigned in 1817, to become Vice-President; 
John Taylor acting as Governor. 

DeWitt Clinton died in oflBce February 11, 1828; Nathaniel Pitcher serving 
the unexpired term. 

Martin Van Buren resigned April 7, 1829, and accepted the office of Sec- 
retary of State under Andrew Jackson, Bnos Throop serving the unexpired 
term. 

Grover Cleveland resigned January 1, 1885, having been elected to the 
Presidency of the United States, David B. Hill serving the unexpired term. 

Prior to 1823, the term was three years; from 1823 to 1877, the term was 
two years; since 1877, the term has been three years. Governor Clinton first 
entered upon his duties July 9; in 1787 an act was passed making the of- 
ficer's term conunence July 1. The constitution of 1821 provided that the 
term conmience January 1. 

JUDGES OP THE COURT OP APPEALS. 
The Court consists of a Chief Judge and six Associate Judges, who hold 
office fourteen years. 

ir4wva TERM 

^^*^- BXPIBB8. 

Wm. C. Ruger, Chief Judge 1894 

Robert Earl, Associate 1890 

Francis M. Finch, '* 1896 

Charles Andrews, " 1897 

Rufus W. Peckham, " 1900 

John Clinton Gray, " 1902 

Dennis O'Brien, ** 1908 

The court for the trial of impeachment of State officers is composed of 

the President of the Senate, the Senate, and the Judges of the Court of 

Appeals. 

AUXILIARY COURT OF APPEALS. (See pp. 178-180). 

APPOINTED BY THE GOVERNOR FROM THE SUPREME COURT. 

David L. FoUett, Chief Judge. Charles F. Brovm, Alton B. Parker, Jos- 
eph Potter, Irving G. Yann, George Bradley, and Albert Haight, Associate 
Judges. 



UNITED STATES SENATORS FROM NEW YORK. 



FIBST CLASS. 

l»hmp Schnyler 1789 

AaranBurr *1791 

Philip Schuyler *1T97 

-John S. Hobart 1798 

Wm.North 1798 

James Watson 1798 

•Ctouvemeur Morris 1800 

Theodoras Bailey ♦1808 

Samnel MitcheU 1804 

Obadiah German *1809 

l^athan Sanford ♦ISIS 

Martin Van Buren. .. ♦1821 

Martin Van Biiren *1827 

Charles B. Dudley 1829 

Nathaniel P. Tallmadge ♦1833 

Nathaniel P. Tallmadge ^1839 

Daniel S. Dickinson ♦1845 

Hamilton Fish ♦ISSl 

Preston King ^1857 

Edwin D. Morgan ♦ISeS 

Reuben K. Fenton ♦1869 

Francis Eeman ♦ISTS 

Thomas C. Piatt ♦ISSl 

Warner Miller 1881 

Frank Hiscock ♦1887 



THIBD CLASS. 

RufusKing 1789 

RnfusKing •1796 

JohnLawrenoe 1785 

John Armstrong •1801 

DeWittClinton 1808 

John Armstrong 1808 

JohnSmith 1804 

JohnSmith *1807 

RufusKing. *1818 

RufusKing *1819 

NathanSanford ♦18» 

Wm. L. Marcy •1881 

SUte Wright, Jr 1888 

SUas Wright. Jr ♦1887 

Silas Wright, Jr ^1848 

Henry Foster. . . 1844 

JohnADix 1845 

Wm. H.Seward ♦1849 

Wm.H. Seward *18B6 

Ira Harris *1WI 

Roscoe Conkling ♦1887 

Roscoe Conkling ♦1878 

Roscoe Conkling ♦ISTO 

Elbridge G. Lapham 1881 

Wm. M. Evarts ♦1886 



♦ See page 60. 
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CHIEF JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT. 

1. John Jay, of New York 1789-1795. 

2. John Kutledge, of South Carolina 1795. 

3. Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecticut 1796-1800. 

4. John Marshall, of Virginia 1800-1835. 

6. Roger B. Taney, of Maryland 1836-1864. 

6. Salmon P. Cha^e, of Ohio 1864-1 873. 

7. Morrison R. Waite, of Ohio. . . . ; 1874-1888. 

8. Melville W. Puller, of Illinois 1888- 

PRESENT SUPREME COURT. 
CHIEF JUSTICE. 

Melville W. Fuller appointed 1888. 

ASSOCIATE JUSTICES. 

Samuel P. Miller appointed 1862. 

" ' " 1863. 

1870. 

1877. 

1881. 

1882. 

1888. 

1889. 



Stephen J. Field 
Joseph P. Bradley... 

John M. Harlan 

Horace Gray 

Samuel J. Blatchford 

L. Q. C. Lamar 

David J. Brewer 



JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT. 

The Sapreme Court consists of forty-six Justices. The State is divided 
taito eight judicial districts. The 1st district elects 7 Justices; the 9d, 5th, 
7th and 8th districts each elect 6 Justices; and the ad, 4th« and 6th districts 
each elect five Justices. As fast as the terms of Justices expire, elections 
take place for a term of 14 years. For General Term purposes, the State is 
divided into 5 Judicial Departments. The Governor designates the Justices 
to hold the General Terms. In each department there is a Presiding Justice, 
who holds office during the term for which he was elected to the bench, and 
two Associates, who hold office for 5 years, unless the terms for which ther 
were elected sooner expire. 



JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COUBT. 



XI 



ri» 



1st. The city and county of New York. 



8d. Bichmond, Suffolk, Orance, Kings, 
Westchester, Queens, Rockland, Put- 
nam, and Dutchess counties. 



ad. Columbia, Rensselaer, Sullivan, 
Ulster, Albany, Greene, and Scho- 
harie counties. 



4th. Warren, Saratov, St. Lawrence, 
Washington, Essex, Clinton, Frank- 
lin, Montgomerv, Hamilton, Fulton, 
and Schenectady counties. 

6th. Onondaga, Jefferson, Oneida. Os- 
wego, Herkuner, and Iicwis counties. 



eth. Ots^o, Delaware, Madison, Che- 
nango.Tompkins, Broome,Chemung, 
Schuyler, Tioga, and Cortland coun-, 
ties. 

7th. Livingston,Ontario, Wayne, Yates,' 
Steuben, Seneca, Cayuga, and Mon- 
roe counties. 



8th. Erie, Chautauqua, Cattaraugus, 
Orleans, Niagara,6enesee, Allegany, 
and Wyoming counties. 



John R. Brady, New York City. 
George P. Andrews, " 
Charles "H. Van Brunt, " 
George CBarrett, '* 
Edward Patterson, ** 
Morgan J. O'Brien, '* 
Abraham R. Lawrence. '' 

Calvhi E. Pratt, Brooklyn 

Joseph F. Barnard. Po'keepsie. . 

Edgar M. Cullen, Brooklyn 

Charles F. Brown*. Newburgh. . 

wniard Bartlett, Brooklyn 

Jackson O. Dykman, Wh'te Pl'ns 
William L. Learned, Albany . . . 
Stephen L. Mayham, Schoharie. 
Alton B. Parker,* Kingston. . . 

Samuel Edwards, Hudson 

Edgar L. Fursman, Troy 

Frothingham Fish, Fultonville. . 
Charles O. Tappan. Potsdam .... 

Joseph Potter,* Whitehall 

John R. Putnam, Saratoga Spr.. 
Judson S. Landon, Schenectady 
John C. Churohill, Oswego. . 
George N. Kennedy, Syracuse, 
Irving G. Vann,* " 

Pardon C. Williams, Watertown 
George A. Hardin, Little Falls 

Milton H. Merwin, Utica 

Celora E. Martin, Binghamton 

Charles E. Parker. Owego 

Gerrit A. Forbes, Canastota. . . 
David L. Follett,* Norwich. . . 
Walter Loyd Smith, BImira. . . 
Charles C. Dwight, Auburn.. , . 
Francis A. Macomber, Rochester 

William Rumsey, Bath 

George B. Bradley,* Coming. . . 
Wm. H. Adams, Canandaigua. . 

John M. Davy, Rochester 

Albert Haight,* Buffalo 

Charles Daniels, '* 
Thomas Corlett, '* 
Lorin L. Lewis, " 

Henry A. Childs, Medina 

John S. Lambert, Fredonia 



1891 
1807 
18V7 
1800 
1900 
1001 
1001 
1891 
1898 
189ft 

1807 
1006 
1891 
1896 
190O 
1901 
1909 
1890 
1891 
1897 
1900 
1901 
1891 
1899 
1896 
1897 
1899 
1909 
1891 
1901 
1901 
1909 
1909 
1891 
1889 
1894 
1896 
1901 
190e 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1896 
1897 
1903 



JUDICIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
The 1st Department consists of the 1st judicial district: Charles H. Van Brunts 

Presiding; John R. Brady, Chas. Daniels and Willard Bartlett, Associirfes. 
The 9d Department consists of the ad judicial district: Joseph F. Barnard, 

Presiding: Calvin E. Pratt and Jackson O. Dykman, Associates. 
The 8d Department consists of the 8d and 4th judicial districts: William L. 

Learned, Presiding; Judson S. Landon and Stephen L. Mayham, Asso'tee. 
The 4th Department consists of the 6th and 6th judicial districts: Qeorge A. 

Hardin, Presiding; Celora E. Martin and Milton H. Merwin, Assoobtes. 
The 6th Department consists of the 7th and 8th judicial districts: Charles C. ' 

Dwight, Presiding; Francis A. Maeomber and Thos. Corlett, Assooiates. 

* Appointed to Auxiliary Court of Appeals. 



COUNTY JUDGES AND SURROGATES. 



New York $- 



$12,000 

Kings 10,000 10,000 

Westchester 6,000 4.000 



Erie... 

Albany 

Onondaf a, ) 
Oneida,* > . . 
Monroe,t ) 
Rensselaer — 
Ulster, * 
Dutchess, f • 

Queens 

Chautauqua,* 

-Cavuga,* 

Columbia, 

Ontario, 

ISaratoga, 

Cattaraugus, 

Oswego,* 

Jefferson,* 

Niagara, 

"Steuben, 

Orange* 1,500. , 

Otsego 1,800.. 

St. Lawrence* 1,750. 

Washington* 1,200.. 

Suffolk ,. 1,000.. 



5,000 6,000 



4,500. 

4,000. 

8,500., 
3,000 . 
2,600. 

2,000. 



1,500. 



4,000 

8,500 

3,500 

3,000 

3,600 
1,600 
2,000 
2,500 
1,500 
2,000 



i 1,500 

I 2,000 

.. 2,500 

.. 1,500 

. . 1,750 

.. 1,500 

.. 1,500 



In the following counties, the county judges act also as surrogates, re- 
xjeiying for both offices the salaries named. 

Rockland, $3,600. Richmond, $3,500. Broome, Chemung, Chenango.t 
Clinton, Herkimer, Livingston, Madison, $3,000. Allegany, $2,750. Cort- 
land, Essex, Genesee, Montgomery, Schoharie, Tioga,+ Tompkinis, Wyoming, 
$2,500. Fulton, $2,250. Delaware, Franklin, Greene, Orleans, Schenectady, 
Warren, Wayne, $2,000. Lewis, $1,800. Putnam, Schuyler, Seneca, Yates, 
:$1,500. Sulliyan,* $1,200. Hamilton, $800. 



* Elects also Special County Judge and Surrogate. 
t Elects also Special County Judge. 
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NUMBER OP TOWNS AND CITIES, BY COUNTIES. 



TOWNS, crrnis. 



Albany 9 . . 

Allegany 29 . . 

Broome 15 . . . 

Cattaraugus 32 . . . 

. Chautauqua 25 . . . 

Cayuga 23.. 

Chemung 11 . . 

Chenango 21. . 

Clinton 14.. 

Columbia 18 . . , 

Cortland 15 . . . 

Delaware 19. . , 

Dutchess 20. . . 

Erie 25... 

Essex 18... 

Franklin 17.., 

Fulton 10... 

Genesee 13. . , 

Greene , 14 . . . 

Hamilton 8 . . 

Herkimer 19. . 

Jefferson 22 . . 

Kings 4 . . 

Lewis 18 . . . 

Livingston 17. . . 

Madison 14. . . 

Monroe 10. . . 

Montgomery 10. . . 

New York , 

Niagara 12 . . 



2. Oneida 26. 

Onondaga 19 . 

1. Ontario 16. 

Orange 18. 

2. Orleans 10. 

1, Oswego 21. 

1. Otsego 24. 

Putnam 6 . 

Queens « . 

1. Eensselaer 16 

Richmond 5 . 

Rockland 5 . 

1. St. Lawrence 31 . 

1. Saratoga 20. 

Schenectady 5 . 

Schoharie 16 . 

1. Schuyler 8. 

Seneca 10 . 

Steuben 32. 

Suffolk 10. 

Sullivan 15 . 

1. Tioga 9. 

1. Tompkins 9. 

Ulster 20 

Warren 11 

Washington 17. 

1. Wayne 15. 

1. Westchester 21 . 

1. Wyoming 16. 

1. Yates 9. 



CIT1B8.. 

2. 
1. 

2. 

1. 



1. 
1. 
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THE CITIES OP NEW YORK. 



J 



Date qf BopulaUm 

IncorporcUian. in 1880. 

New York 1680 has 24 wards, 1,206,567 

Brooklyn 1884 " 26 " 566.689 

Buflfalo 1882 "13 * 156,187 

Albany 1686 " 17 *' 90,908 

Rochester 1884 " 10 " 89,868 

Troy 1816 " 18 " 56,747 

Syracuse 1847 ** 11 " 51,791 

Udca 1882 " 12 ** 83,918 

Auburn 1848 " 10 ** 21,924 

Oswego 1848 ** 8 " 21,117 

Elmlra 1864 " 7 " 20,541 

Poughkeepsle 1864 " 6 " 20,207 

Cohoes 1869 " 4 " 19,417 

Yonkers 1872 ** 4 " 18,898 

Kingston 1872 " 9 " 18,842 

Newburg 1865 " 4 " 18,060 

Blnghamton, 1867 " 18 " 17,315 

Long Island City 1870 " 5 *' 17.096 

Schenectady 1798 *' 5 " 18,075 

Lockport 1865 " 4 " 18.622 

Rome 1870 " 6 " 12,046 

Homellsville 1888 " 6 ** 11,400 

Watertown 1869 " 4 " 10,697 

Ithaca 1888 " 4 " 10,500 

Ogdensburg 1868 " 4 " 10,840 

Amsterdam 1885 " 4 " 9,466 

Hudson 1785 " 4 " 8,6«9 

Jamestown 1886 " 5 *' 8,628 

MIddletown 1888 *' 4 ** 8,494 

Dunkirk 1880 " 4 " 7,248 

Coming 1890 *' 5 " *9,000 

GloTcrsville 1890 " 6 " 7,206 

Note— The constitution of Pennsylvania says that " cities may be char- 
tered whenever a majority of the electors of any town or borough having a 
population of at least 10,000 inhabitants, shall vote at any general election 
in favor of the same/* 

Pennsylvania has 25 cities, namely: 

Allei!rln^ny. flarrUliuPir, Philadelphia, 

AlLiK^ua, Lock Haven, Pittsburg, 

Allontown, Lancaster, Kciading, 

Bfit4fortJ, Lebanon, Soranton, 

Cheater, Meadville, Titusville, 

OiJiryt Motion ^heln City, Wtlkes-barre. 

rjirbondttle, Now Castle, Williamsport. 

Erie, on mtv 

Frautitn, r 

1 




REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

The Governor, ex-officio. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, ex-officio. 

The Secretary of State, ex-officio. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction, ex-officio. 

1864. Geo. Wm. Curtis W. New Brighton. 

1870. Francis Kernan Utica. 

1873. Martin I. Townsend Troy. 

1874. Anson J. Upson Glens Falls 

1876. Wm. L. Bostwick ^ Ithaca. 

1877. Orris H. Warren Syracuse 

1877. Chauncey M. Depew New York. 

1877. Charles E. Fitch Rochester. 

1878. Whitelaw Reid New York. 

1878. Leslie W. Russell Canton. 

1881. Wm. H. Watson Utica. 

1881. Henry E. Turner Lowville. 

1883. St. Clair McKelway Brooklyn. 

1885. Hamilton Harris Albany. 

1885. Daniel Beach Watkins. 

1886. Willard A. Cobb Lockport. 

1888, Carroll E. Smith Syracuse. 

1890. Pliny T. Sexton Palmyra. 

1890. T. Guilford Smith Buffalo. 

(XV) 



OFFICERS OF DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 

Superintendent, Andrew S. Draper, Albany, $5,000 

Deputy, Charles R. Skinner, Albany 4,000 

^ Samuel H. Albro, Fredonia. . . 2,500 
Board of Charles H. Barnes, Sauquoit. . 2,500 
Institute -( Henry R. Sanford, Syracuse.. 2,500 

Instructors, Isaac H. Stout, Geneva 2,500 

^ A. S. Downing, Palmyra'' 2,500 

Inspector of Teachers' Classes, Chas. E. Hawkins, 

Albany 2,500 

OFFICERS OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS. 

Salaries^ 

Chancellor, Geo. Wm. Curtis, W. New Brighton 

Vice Chancellor, Anson J. Upton, Glens Falls . . 

Secretary, and State Librarian, Melvil Dewey, 

Albany $5,000 

AssH Secretary, Albert B. Watkins, Albany 3,000 

Inspector of Academies, Francis J. Cheney, 

Albany 2,500 
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CIYIL GOYERNMENT. 



DEFINITIONS AND HISTORY OP OUB 
GOVERNMENT. 

What is Government t 

Govemment is the power which makes, construes, 
and executes the laws. 

What is Oivil Government f 

Civil Government is that whose powers are vested in 
officers chosen by the people or appointed by authority. 

Whctt is ths Science of civil government t 

The science of civil govemment investigates the prin- 
ciples of a constitutional government^ and illustrates its 
methods of operation. 

What toere the thirteen United States prior to the yea/r 1776 f 
They were colonies subject to Great Britain. 

FIRST CONTINENTAL CONGEESS. 

Wheri, did the Congress known as the First Continental Congress 
meet? 

The First Continental Congrees assembled in *'Car- 
penter^s Hall/' Philadelphia, and commenced work 
Sept. 5, 1774 ; it consisted of fifty-three delegates, and 
adjourned Oct. 26, after having provided for another 



2 DEFINITIONS AND HISTORY. 

Congress to meet the following May. Georgia was not 
represented in this Congress. 



NoTK.— It wasin the Ftnt OoogreaB that Patrick Henry used ^A^mh 

" British oppres8i<m has efftoed the hoondaries of the sereral Colonies : 
the distinottons between Vlxffinians, Pennsylyaaians, New Yorkers, and New 
Snglanders are no more. I J3l hot ▲ YmgnxtAM but av Awawmw. ** 

SECOND CONTINENTAL CONGBESS. 
When did the Second Continental Congreee meet t 
The Second Continental Congress consisted of fifty- 
six delegates^ and it met at ^^Independence Hall,^' 
Philadelphia^ May 10^ 1775^ and existed as a Congress 
until March 4, 1789. The members of this Congress 
adopted and signed the Declaration of Independence^ 
in which for the first time t^e colonies receiyed the 
name of the United States ov Amebica. 

BECLABATION 07 INDEPENDSNOE. 

Whoitdid ytrginiaask Cmgreseiodot 

Virginia^ May 15, 1776, instructed her delegates in 
Congress to propose a Declaration of the Independence 
of the colonies. 

What did Congreae then dot 

Congress solemnly approached that great subject and 
Tcsolyed to appoint, and did, on the 11th of June, 
1776, appoint the following persons — Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Adams, Benj. Franklin, Boger Sherman, 
iind Bobert B. Livingston, to draft a Declaration of 
Independence. 

Who wrote the Deda/rationt 

Thomas Jefferson wrote it at the request of his associ- 
ates. Two or three alterations, yerbal only, were sug- 
gested by Franklin and Adams. 



DECLARATION OF IKDEFENBEKCE. 8 

What d4dtheifiay in ths Prwuniie to the DeeUmOimt 

*^ A decent respect to the opiAionfl of mankind reqitireB 

that they should declare the causes which impel them 

to this separation/' See page 191. 

Wha^ iM$ the retioMkin itUtodneed into Oimgrei$ hy Mehard 
Henry Lee, and how was it disposed qff 

On the 7th day of June, 1776, Mr. Lee introduced 
into Congress the following resolution, which was sec- 
onded by John Adams. A stormy debate followed from 
the 7th to the 10th: it was then postponed to July 1st. 
After discussion. Congress agreed to meet in " Commit- 
tee of the Whole '* the following day (July 2,) at which 
time the Committee of the Whole reported and the res- 
olution was adopted in the following words: 

Resolved, That these United Colonies are, and, 

OF RIGHT OUGHT TO BE, FrEB AND InJ)EPENDENT 

States: that they are absolved from all allegi- 
ance TO THE British crown, and that all politi- 
cal CONNECTION BETWEEN THEM AND THE StATE OF 

Great Britain, is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved. 

When tDog the Dedaration of Independence adopted and signed f 

The resolution of Mr. Lee was adopted July 2d by a 

vote of twelve colonies. (Th« delegates from New York, 

pending the decision of the question by the people of 

that colony, did not vote.) 

July 4, 1776, the entire Declaration was adopted by 
the same vote. On the same day it was authenticated 
by the President and Secretary of Congress and pub- 
lished, but not then signed by the members. 

Having been engrossed on parchment, it was signed 
August 2, 1776, by fifty-four delegates, and subsequently 
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by two others^ making fifty-six in all, representing the 
thirteen colonies, the New York convention having ap- 
proved the act July 9, 1776. 

NoTBB.— The story has come down to ns, more than a handred years <M, 
that during these anxious hours while memhers werehesitatiQg and debating 
on the 4th of July, the old bell-man had bis hand on the bell-rope, and his 
little grandson standing where he oonld catoh the first words of assurance 
that the Declaration was adopted, at the proper time shouted, " Ring, 6rani>- 
FA, Ring, Oh Ring vob Libibtt." 

This prophetic bell (now called Independence Bell) was cast in Kngland 
In 17S2. It was rung Umg and Umd to proclaim the Declaration, but was sub- 
sequently fractured, and now bangs in honored repose, as a sacred reUo of 
the past. It was taken to New Orleans hi 1886, and was on exhibition at the 
" Exposition" held there. 

The following hiscription was cast in the metal " Pboolaix LnoBTr 

THSOUGHOUT ALL THE LAITD, AND TO THE INHABITANTS THSKBOF.** 

The following story in regard to Charles Carroll is worth remembering. 

His name was among the first written, and as he affixed his signature a 
member observed, *' Thbbb go a few miluons: '* but adding, '' howtMTy Hurt 
are numy Charles CarroUa^and the British wiU not know wMch one it i«." Mr. 
Carroll hnmediately added to his name * V Cbm){ton," and was afterward 
known as Ohablis Cabboll op Cabbollton. 

Mr. Carroll, the last of the signers of the Declaration, died Not. 18, 1832. 

CONFEDERATION. 

With whaibodyofmen did the Articles of Confederation originaid 

They originated with the second Continental Congress. 

When were they adopted? 

The various resolutions and amendments that had 
been proposed were consolidated into thirteen articles, 
and adopted by Congress, Nov. 15, 1777, as the Articles 
of Confederation. 

E&UD mrkmy departmeiUs of government eseiHed under the Chnfed- 
erationt 

One, vested in a Congress in which no State should be 
represented by less than two or more than seven mem- 
bers: and each State had only a single vote. 
There was no Judiciary, 
There was no Executive. 



THE COKFEDERATIOK. 5 

What has been Mid of the OtmfedertUiant 

" The ITnited States in Congress^' said a native critic 
of the Articles of Confederation, " have exclusive power 
for the following purposes without being able to execute 
one of them/' 

1. " They make and conclude treaties, but can only 
recommend the observance of them/' 

2. " They may appoint ambassadors, but cannot de- 
fray even the expenses of their tables/' 

3. ^' They may borrow money in their own name on 
the faith of the Union, but cannot pay a dollar/' 

4. " They may coin money, but cannot buy an ounce 
of bullion/' 

5. ^^ They may make war> and determine what num- 
ber of troops are necessary, but cannot raise a single 
soldier/' 

6. "In short they may declare everything but do 

nothing/' 

Note.— Maryland was the last to ratify the Articles of Confederatioii in 
1781, at which thne they became binding upon all the States. 

SESSIONS. 
Where were the sessions of the Continental Congress hddt 
The First Continental Congress was held at 

Philadelphia, (Carpenter's Hall) Sept. 5, 1774, 

The Second Continental Congress was held at 

Philadelphia, (Independence Hall) .May 10, 1776. 

Baltimore Dec. 20, 1776. 

Philadelphia, March 4, 1777. 

Lancaster, Pa Sept. 27, 1777. 

York, Pa Sept. 30, 1777. 

Philadelphia July 2, 1;778. 
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Princeton, N. J June 30, 1783. 

Annapolis, Md Nov. 26, 1783. 

Trenton, N. J Nov. 1, 1784. 

New York Jan. 11, 1785. 

Note.— This Congraas adjoamed to meet at these different plao^ fm 
certain reasons, some members retiring from the offloe, others being elected 
to take their places, but it retained the nanie/*8eoond Continental OongBeaa** 
until the Constitutional organization. 

PRESIDENTS. 

Who were the Presidents of the CkmtinemUU Oongreeees and tthen 
tUsetedt 

FIRST CONGRESS. 

Peyton Kandolph, Va Sept. 5, 1774. 

The First Congress ended Oct. 26, 1774. 

SECOND CONGRESS. 

Peyton Randolph, Va May 10, 1775. 

John Hancock, Mass May 24, 1775. 

Henry Laurens, S. Nov. 1, 1777. 

John Jay, N. Y Dec. 10, 1778, 

Samuel Huntingdon, Conn 1 .Sept. 28, 1779. 

CON'FEDERATION. 

On the 2d day of March, 1781, Congress assembled 
under the Confederation, the Articles having been rati- 
fied by the States. 

Thomas McKean, Del July 10, 1781. 

John Hanson, Md Nov. 5, 1781. 

Eliafi Boudinot, N. Y Nov. 4, 1782. 

Thomas Mifflin, Pa Nov. 3, 1783. 

Richard Henry Lee, Va Nov. 30, 1784. 

Nathaniel Gorham, Mass June 6, 1786. 

Arthur St. Clair, Pa Feb. 2, 1787, 

Cyrus Griffin, Va Jan. 22, 178a 



COKSTITUTIOK. 7 

The Second Continental Congress ended March i, 

1789. 

Nora.— nvring the periods of tke Revohitioii and Ck>nfederation, tliera 
were thirteen different PresidentB, bnt all of their executive power was Tested 
la Congress, which could only reeommend, bat not demand^ any action for 
the public good. They were simply presiding officers. 

I^ame tome prominent mm in each of thete Congret$a. 

In the First Congress were George Washington, Pat- 
rick Henry, Bichard Henry Lee, Edward Rutledge, 
John Butledge, Samuel Adams, John Adams, Soger 
Sherman, Philip livingston, John Jay, and others. 

In the Second Congress were George Washington, 
Patrick Henry, Bichard Henry Lee, Samuel Adams, 
John Adams, John Jay, Benj. Franklin, John Han- 
cock, George Clinton, Bobert B. Livingston, Thomas 
Jefferson, Charles Carroll of CarroUton, and others. 

NoTB.— study the biographies of these men. 

CONSTITUTION. 
Haw did the pretent Ocmetitution of the United States originate, 
and how was it formed f 

Feb. 21, 1787, the Second Continental Congress re- 
solved that a convention, consisting of delegates from 
the several States, should meet at Philadelphia, on the 
second Monday in May, 1787, for the purpose of revis- 
ing the Articles of Confederation, and report the same 
to Congress for ratification. 

What did these delegates dof 

These delegates (55 in number, Ehode Island not 
represented) met May 14, 1787, at Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, and elected George Washington president 
of the convention. Being fully satisfied that something 
more than amendments to the Articles of Confederation 
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were needed, they proceeded to frame an entirely new- 
constitution, consisting of seven articles, and on the 
17th of September, 1787, they reported the same to 
Congress. 

The Constitution was to go into operation when rati- 
fied by nine States. See page 129. 

W7uU did Congress then do t 

Congress submitted the report, embracing the Con- 
stitution and Besolutions, to the legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, with the request that they be submitted to 
conventions of delegates chosen in each State by the 
people thereof. 

How many States ratified tJie Constitution before it toent into 
operation f 

Eleven States ratified it. North Carolina ratified 
Nov. 21, 1789, and Rhode Island, May 29, 1790. 

ELECTORS OF PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 

What did Congress then dot 

The Second Continental Congress adopted Sept. 13, 
1778, the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the first Wednesday in January next, 
1789, be the day for appointing electors in the several 
States, which, before the said day, shall have ratified 
the said Constitution: that the first Wednesday in Feb- 
mai'y next, be the day for the electors to assemble in 
their i^espective States, and vote for a President: that 
the FIRST Wednesday in March next, 1789, be the time, 
and New York (the present seat of Congress) the place 
for commencing proceedings under the Constitution. 

NoTK.— Prior to 1821, the electors were chosen by the legislatures of the 
nyeral States. 
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FOTTKTH OP HABCH. 
What date teas aftenoard fixed for the beginning of the President 
tialtermf 

Congress passed a bill^ which was approved March 1, 
1792, as follows: 

And be it further enacted. That the term of four 
years, for which a President and Vice-President shall 
be elected, shall, in all cases, commence on .the fourth 
day of March next succeeding the day on which the 
votes of the electors shall have been given. 

NoTB.— The FIB8T Wkdnbsdat in March, 1780, was the fourth day of 
March, and the day <tf the months instead of the day of the week, was after- 
ward recognized as the commencement of a Presidential term. 

WHO MADE THE CONSTITUTION? 
Who, then, framed and ratified the National Congtitution t 
The PEOPLE, by their delegates in convention, framed 
it: THE PEOPLE, by their delegates in convention, rati- 
fied it; and the Coktikektal Gokgbess declared it 
ratified. 

By Whom, and When, viere thej^teen amendments prepared and 
ratified? 

The first ten amendments were prepared by the first 
Congress under the Constitution, and ratified by the 
legislatures of ten States in 1791; the other amend* 
ments have been prepared in the same manner, the last 
one being ratified in 1870. 

What Officer announces to the people the ratification of an amende 
ment to the Constitution f 

The action of State legislatures is transmitted to the 
Secretary of State; and when a sufficient number (three- 
fourths) of the legislatures of the several States have so 
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ratified, then the Secretary of State declares the amend- 
ment ratified. 
For dates of ratification, see pp. 130-135. 

STATE COirSTITUTIOir. 

Eaw tMs the State Omutitutian prepared and ratified? 

The people of the State, by their delegates in con- 
Tention, framed the constitntion: the peoph voted 
directly for or against its ratification. 

AM£NDH£irrS« 
How may Amendmenis be made to the State OomtittUiont 
Amendments to the State Constitution may be pro- 
posed in Senate and Assembly: and if the same shall 
be agreed to by a majority of the members elected to 
both houses, and by a majority of the members of both 
houses of the legislature that shall be chosen at the next 
general election of Senators; and if ratified subsequently 
by a majority of the electors qualified to yote, then the 
said amendment becomes a part of the Constitution. 

CONSTITUTION OF ENaLAND. 

What is the Constitution of England? 

The English Constitution is not a formal written 
instrument, adopted by, and ratified by conventions, 
but is the accumulated growth of all English history. 
It is comprehended in no single enactment, nor in the 
enactments of any single reign. It is composed of all 
the great charters and statutes that have been enacted 
from time to time since the reign of John (1199 to 1216) 
with such customs and precedents as have the sanction 
of long usage. 

rhe United States Constitution is but a collection 
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•nd epitome, of the various charters of freedom that lie- 
scattered all along the pathway of English history, 
arranged by a convention and sanctioned by the people^ 

SUMMARY. 

What is the United States Constitutiant 

I. The Constitution is the Supreme Law of the land^ 

II. It is the great charter of our Liberties. 

III. It is the Magna Charta of the United States. 

IV. The people elected delegates to a National con^ 
vention: the delegates in convention framed the constitu- 
tion: it was then ratified by State conventions, composed, 
of delegates chosen by the people,-^hence the constitution.. 
originated with the people. 

Why was the Constitution made? 

I. In order to form a more perfect Union; 

II. Establish justice; 

III. Insure domestic tranquillity; 

IV. Provide for the common defence; 

V. Promote the general welfare; 

VI. And secure the blessings of Liberty to ourselves^ 
and our posterity. 

When was it made t See page 8. 
Where was it made t See page 7. 

STATE CONSTITUTIOlir. 
What is a State ConsUtution t 

I. It is the great fundamental law of the State. 

II. It comes directly from the people^ through their* 
Justification, commencing with the following words: 

We, the people of the State of New York, grateful/ 
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Almighty God for our Freedom^ in order to receive its 
blessings, do establish this constitution. 

DIVISIONS AND POWERS OF OOYEBNMENT. 

Haw many DivisionB of Cknatitutional gafomfimenZ in the United 
States f 

There are two divisions, — ^National and State. 

Hoto many Powen Jias each division f 

Each division has three powers, namely: Legislative, 
.Executive and Judicial. See chart, pages 14, 15. 

STATUTE LAW. 

What is a Statute Law of Congress? 

A Statute Law of Congress is a written or printed in- 
;.8trument (called a bill) ordaining or forbidding some- 
thing to be done, that has been adopted by a majority 
of both houses of Congress, and approved by the Presi- 
dent. 

The President's refusal to approve, is called a Veto; 
but a subsequent two-thirds vote of both houses will 
.make it a Statute Law without the President's consent. 

What is a Statute Law of the Legislature of New York f 

It is a bill that has been adopted by a majority of 
both houses of the Legislature, and approved by the 
•Oovernor, or passed over his veto. 

Note.— Explain how a Tetoed bill becomes a Statute Law. See page 57. 

Whai divisions of government ha/f>e been organized by Statute 
Law? 

Congress organizes Territories and provides for their 
government (see page 72); admits new States (see 
.page 71); organizes and controls the District of Co- 
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Inmbia (see page 73); defines the judiciia.! circuits and. 
districts in the United States (see page zi). 

The Legislature organizes counties; defines judicial, 
congressional, senatorial, and assembly districts in the- 
State; incorporates cities and villages; authorizes the- 
board of supervisors to form new towns, and the school 
commissioners to organize new school districts and to- 
annul those already formed. 

Ifiame some divmons in which ihs Three Bowers of gocemment 
^eem to exist as in the State and Nation, 

The three powers seem to exist in School Districts,. 
Towns, Counties, Cities, and Territories, as will be seen 
from the following 

CHART. 
Note.— Read from left to right in each division. The Tertical oolnmn 
lei^n^ downward at the left names the Legislative powers in the different 
divisions. The second column names the Executive, the name placed first 
being the Chief Executive. The third column names the Judiciary. Figures 
indicate the number of officials in the office named. 

QUESTIONS FOR THE CHART. 
SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
What are the powers of a School District? 
The Legislative, Executive, and Judicial powers exist 
in a school district. 

Note.— observe that the Legidative is placed in the first vertical column, 
the Executive in the second vertical column, the Judicial in the third vertical . 
column through all the different divisions. 

How does it appear that the legal voters in a school district 
Legislate f 

They adopt resolutions appropriating money for the 
purchase of school house sites: for building a school 
house: for repairs: for apparatus and other school pur- 
poses: hence the voters of a school district are legislators. . 
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Who is the Chief Executive in a school district f 
The Trustee or Trustees, or Board of Education. See 
Chart. 

NOTK—The first officer in the Bzeouttve column ia the Chobt Ezboutzvb; 
the others are executive in thehr own departments. 

Wh/> are the Judicial Officers in a school district? 

The School Commissioner, and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Appeals from school district meet- 
ings, and the action of school district officers may be 
brought before them. See page 44. 

Wh£n are the Annual school meetings hM in this State f See 
page 30. 

NoTB.— For the complete study of the school district see pan^ 27-38. 

TOWN. 

Wha^ are the powers of a Town f 

See Chart. 

Wlu> are the Legislators in a town, and Why f 

The Legal Voters assembled in a legal town meeting: 
for they have power by a majority vote to appropriate 
moneys for the support of the poor; for building bridges 
in the town; for improvement of the roads, and for vari- 
ous other purposes. 

Who is the Chief Executive of a town f 

See Chart. 

Wli/> are the Judicial Officers of a town f 

See Chart and page 34. 

When are the annual Town Meetings held in this Stale? 

See page 39. 

NoTB.— For the farther study of the Town see padres 34^39. 
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COUNTY. 

What are the powen of a County f 

See Chart. 

Who are the Legislatore in a county, and Why t 

The Board of Supervisors: they can appropriate 
money for various purposes: the Legislature has con- 
ferred upon this board the power to enact certain laws, 
— ^among them to form new towns. 

How many memJberg in ths Board of Supervisors in your county f 
See pages 34 and 39. 

How many Superoisore in any county except New York and 
Kings f 

See pages 34 and 39. 

How many Superoisors in New York county t 

There are 41. See pages 34 and 39. 

How many Supervisors has Kings county t 

See pages 34 and 39. 

Who is the Chief Executive of a county t 

See Chart and page 42. 

Who are iJie Judicial Officers of a county t 

See Chart and pages 42, 43, 44, and 46. 

Note.— For the further study of the County see pages 4CM8. 

CITY. 
What a/re the powers of a City f 
See Chart and pages 49, and 50. 

STATE. 
What are the pou>ers of a State? 
See Chart. 

NoTB.— For the Legislature, see pages 51-^; for the Executiye, seei«igee 
61-4H; for the Judiciary, see pages 75 if. 
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When VHU the first State Oonetitution framed f 

It was framed at Kingston, New York, in April, 
1777, by delegates, representing the several counties of 
the State (only twelve counties then), in a convention 
called for that purpose. 

NoTB.— The oonstttatioii was rerlsed in 1801, 18», 1848, 1886, and some 
sections proposed by the Legislature have been added at other times. 

George Clinton, of Orange Co., distinguished for 
his patriotism, public and private worth, was elected 
Governor, and held the office for six consecutive terms 
(18 years). Prior to 1823, the term of Governor was 3 
years. 

NoTX.— New York adopted a gradual emancipation act in 1790, and in 
1817 another act was passed, declaring all her slaves free on and after July 
4,18S7. 

WTiere was the First Seat of Oovemment in this State f 
It was originally fixed at New York city. The Legis- 
lative department was then called the '^ General As- 
sembly. ^^ 

Note 1.— After the Bevolntion commenced. Gov. Tryon, Dec., 1775, or. 
dered such records as related to the immediate interests of the Crown, to be 
removed to the armed ship, Jhtehest <if Gordon^ lying in New Toric Bay; and 
they remained there till Not., 1781, when most of them were returned to the 
city of New York. 

They were nearly ruined by being kept on shipboard for six years: the 
most valuable of them were re-wrltten at a later date. 

Note S.— In June, 1776, the other records were removed to Kingston New 
fork. The firtt State LegiaUOure was in session in Kingston Oct, 1777. It 
hastily adjourned on the approach of the British who burned every house in 
the village but one; the records were taken to Boehester, Ulster Co., N. T. 

NoTB 8.— The Legislature held a session hi Poughkeepsie, Jan., 1778. 
Sessions .were afterward held in Poughkeepsie, Kingston, and Albany as 
suited convenience, until 1784, when it met in New York. Two sessions 
were afterward held in Poughkeepsie, and tiiree in Albany. 

In 1797. Albany became the permanent capital. 
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U»"ITED STATES. 
What are the paw&n of the United States f 
See Chart. 

KoTB.— For the farther stady of the United States Ckmgren see pages 
from 99 onward. 

For the further study of the Exeontlye, see pages 87-96. For the 
Cabhiet see pages 95-96. 

For the Judiciary see pages 75-86. 

TEBRITOaiES. 
WJuit are the powers of Territories t 
See chart and pages 72, 73. 
How many members in the Legislature cfa Territory t 
Each Territory has thirteen members in its Council, 
and twenty-six members in its House of Bepresentatives. 

NoTB.~The Council is equiyalent to our State Senate, the House of 
Representatives to our Assembly. 

What Officers of a Territory are eUeted by tha people? 

See page 72. 

What Officers of a Territory a/re elected by the Territoriai LegiS' 
laturef 

See page 72. 

What Officers of a Territory are appointed by the President and 
Senatef 

See page 72. 

DISTEICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WTiat are the powers of the District of Ooltmbia t 
It has two powers, namely: Executive and Judicial. 
See Chart. 

What Officers a/re Elected by the people in the District of Oohimbiaf 
See pages 73 and 74. 
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WKal Offlcert are Appointed by the President and Senate in the 
District of Columbia t 

See page 73. 

ENGLAND. 

Note.— England is placed in the Chart to show the similarity between 
its govemment and ours, and is intended more {Nurticolarly for adyanoed 
students. 

What is the Constitution of England? 

It is unwritten, and is composed of all the great 
Charters and Statutes that have been enacted since the 
reign of King John, who left the throne of England, 
1216, after reigning 17 years. 

NoT]s.--In the Valley of Bonnymede, in the year 1215, King John was 
compelled to assent to the terms of the barons, and to sign the Magna Charta^ 
the most remarkable instrument known in English history, of which the 
following are the most important sections: 
Section h5, *'No freeman shall be taken, or disseized, or outlawed, or 

banished, or anywise injured, nor will we pass upon him, nor send upon 

him, unless by the legal judgment of his peers, or by the law of the 

land." 
Section IS. '' We will sell to no man, we will not deny or delay to any man, 

right or justice." 

In other sections "the royal prerogative was limited and defined; the 
rights of the Church guaranteed; the Feudal system relieyed of some of its 
grievances; unlawful fines and punishments forbidden; the free disposal of 
personal property by will allowed; the means of obtaining a livelihood, such 
as the tools of the mechanic and the goods of the merchant were exempt 
from fine or forfeiture for crime; fines were to be proportionate to the 
offence; the Circuit Courts brought into the neighborhood of all; and the 
liberties and customs of free towns confirmed." 

These provisions are to-day the basis and the bulwark of those rights and 
immunities that make England and America the freest countries on earth. 

How many powers in the Government of England t 
See Chart. 

Of what is the House of Lords composed? 
The House of Lords is composed of Lords spiritual 
and Lords temporal. 
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Nora 1.— There are 80 Lords spiritasl, luunely, 96 of the Church of 
England, and 4 of the Irish Church. Of these, 4 are Archbishops, and 96 
are Bishops. 

NoTB 9.— The Lords temporal, In England, are hereditary, and their 
number yaries. Their are 96 Irish nobles, and 16 Scottish nobles, who are 
elected by the nobility,~those from Ireland for life, and those from Scotland 
for a year. 

Who U fhe Speaker of tJie House cf Lords? 

The Lord Chancellor, Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal, is Speaker of the House of Lords. 

What is tlie House of Commons t 

The House of Commons consists of 658 representa- 
tives of counties, cities, boroughs, and some of the 
Universities as follows : England and Wales, 500 ; Ire- 
land, 135 ; Scotland, 53. 

Where can Bills originate t 

All bills appropriating money must originate in the 
House of Commons (corresponding with our House of 
Representatives). Others may originate in either house. 

Note.— Every bill mnst be read, and passed by a majority vote, three 
times in each house, and receiye the royal signature before it can become a 
law. 

Wha is the Bpeaker of the House of Commons t 

The House of Commons elects its own Speaker. 

W1u> can note in England? 

Those citizens who occupy, as owner or tenant, any 
house or other building of the clear yearly value of not 
less than ten pounds sterling, provided they have paid 
the poor rates and assessed taxes, may vote for the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. 

JUDICIAET. 
By how many kinds of Law is justice administered in England? 
There are three kinds of law, — Common law. Statute 
law, and the law of Equity. 
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What is Common Jami 

Common law is based on custom, or precedents CMsti^ 
lished by former decisions of the courts of justice. 

What is Statute lawf 

Statute law consists of the acts of Parliament. 

What is the law of Equity t 

The law of Equity is administered by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in cases not covered by Statute law, and where 
justice cannot be secured by Common law. 



DEFINITION OF DISTRICTS. 



Officers are elected to ad- 
minister the goyemment 
for 



The following are names 
ffiven to some of the dif- 
ferent kinds of districts in 
the State of New York. 



I. The United States. 
II. Each State. 

III. Counties. 

IV. Cities. 
V. Towns. 

VI. Districts. 
L Boad; School and 
Election Districts. 
II. School Commissioner 

Districts. 
ni. Assembly Districts. 
IV. Senatorial " 
V. Congressional '^ 
VI. Judicial 



Which wrt the smcUlest dUbicts named f 

Boad, School and Election districts. 

What is a Boad Dittrictt 

A portion of a town placed under the charge of an 
officer^ whose duty it is to see that the roads are kept 
in good condition. 

What is a School Districtf 

A portion of a town-or city, placed under the care of 
officers, whose duties are to maintain a public school in 
and for the district. 

What is am, Election District f 

A whole or part of a town, in which all the voting is 
done at one poll. 
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WluU is a Sclwol Cammissioner District f 
A whole or a portion of a county, under the jurisdic^ 
tion of a school commissioner. 

What is an Assembly District f 

A whole or a portion of a county set off for the pur- 
pose of electing a "Member of the Assembly." 

NoTB.— Falton and Hamilton together form one district, and elect one 
member. 

What is a Senatorial District f 

A portion of a county, a whole county, or several 
counties combined for the purpose of electing a Senator; 
the amount of territory depending upon population. 

What is a Oongressianal District? 

A portion of a county, a whole county, or several 
counties combined for the purpose of electing a " Bep- 
resentative in Congress"; the amount of territory 
depending upon population. 

What is a Judicial District f 

One county (as in the case of New York), or several 
counties united for the purpose of electing Supreme 
Court Judges. 

NaTtie the Civil Divisions in regula/r order, and teU tohat a com- 
Ifination of each forms, 

Boad and school districts form towns; towns when 
united form counties; counties when united form a 
State, and also, in many instances. Senatorial, Congres- 
sional, and Judicial districts. States when united form 
a Union. 

How many States are there f 

There are 42. 
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WhatiB a County? 

One of the divisions of a State, separated from other 
divisions, empowered to elect certain officers for the ad- 
ministration of its own local affairs. 

How many QmrUiet in New York State f 

There are 60. 

WTiatwalinonf 

One of the divisions of a county, electing certain 
officers prescribed by law, and managing its own local 
affairs. 

Eino many Towns i7^ New York State? 

In 1886 there were 942. See page xiii. The exact 
number can be found by consulting the almanacs that 
give the election returns. 

What U a atyf 

An incorporated town, or a section containing a col- 
lective body of inhabitants, incorporated by the State 
legislature, which grants a charter prescribing its man- 
ner of government, and is controlled by a Mayor and 
Aldermen. 

Howjnany Cities in the State of New York? 

In 1890 there are 30. See Table, page xiv. 

Hou) many School Commissioner districts in New York State t 

There are 113. 

How many AjesemUy districts t 

There are 128. See page 53. 

How many Senatorial districts? 

There are 32. See page 52. 

How many Judicial districts t 

There are 8. See page xi. 
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How manp Congremonal dutrictif 
There are 34. See page 101. 
Sow many School dUtrieUf 
There are about 12,000. 
How are counties Organized? 
By an act of the State Legislature. 
How are touma Formedt 
3y an act of the board of superrisf^reu 
By Whom are school dutriets formed f 
Generally by the school commissioners; sometimes by 
specii^l legislation. 

Whoi Flower dfffJHsa the wii$Him^€f J^ 
dkial disirietsf 

The State Constitution. 

What Bower decides upon the nmmbar ef Oon^remienfi dietvitiet 

The Oongress of the United States. 



SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

What is a School JHOrictf 
How many tchociL districts in your tovmt 
How many school districts in your county? 
How many school districts in New York Stated 

Wheat are the names of the officers in a school district t 

I. Trustee or trustees; or a bo^rd of education. 

II. Clerk. 

III. Collecter. 

IV. Librarian. 

What is the number of officials hotding the same office at ^ 
iimef 

I. One or three Tmstees, aa a district decides. If a. 
Board of Education^ it may not be less than tfaise nor 
more than nine. 

II. One Clerk. 

III. One Collector. 

IV. One Librarian. 

W7uU are the names of those districts in which there is a board 
of education f 

Union Free School Districts. These are allowed to- 
^ve an additional officer^ called a Treasurer. 

What is the term of office of each f 

I. If there be only one trustee, his term is one year. 

II. If there be three trustees, the term is 3 years, one 
being elected each year; if the board of education cor 
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sists of six or nine members, the term is 3 years, one 
third of the number being elected each year. 

III. Clerk, collector and librarian, each hold the 
office for one year. 

Who (vre eligible to school offices in this State f 

All voters, except as follows : No school commissioner 
or superrisor is eligible to the office of trustee, nor can 
either be a member of any board of education within 
his district or town ; and no trustee can hold the office 
of district clerk, collector, or librarian. 

DUTIES. 
What are some of the Duties of school district officers? 
TEUSTEES. 

I. To hold and keep district property for the use of 
the school. 

II. To hire and pay a qualified teacher or teachers, 
and maintain a school for at least 32 weeks during the 
school year. 

III. To make to the school commissioner an annual 
report between the 25th day of July and the first 
Tuesday in August in each year. 

lY. To make out all district taxes and issue a warrant 
for their collection, etc., etc. 

CLERK. 

I. To record the proceedings of the district. 

II. To give notice according to law of annual and 
special meetings. 

III. To notify each person elected or appointed to 
voffice, and also to report their names and post-office 
.address to the town clerk. 
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IV. To notify the trustees of every resignation ac- 
cepted by the supervisor. 

V. To keep and preserve all books, records, and 
papers belonging to his office, and to deliver the same- 
to his successor, etc., etc. 

COLLECTOR. 

I. To collect all district taxes made out by trustees 
and placed in his hands. 

II. To pay out the money as directed by their order. 

NoTB.— He innst g\Ye to the trustee a bond for the faithful performance - 
of his duties in collecting and paying oyer all moneys so collected. 

LIBRARIAN. 

To have charge and supervision of the school district . 
library. 

SALARY. 
WJiat is tjie 8ala/ry of these officers, and hoto paid f 
The collector alone is entitled to pay. He receives 1 
per cent on all moneys collected during the first 14 days^ 
after advertising; after that time, 5 per cent. 

How shall we find hereafter that officers are paid t 
Some are paid a salary; some by the day; some by a. 
fee; some by a per cent. 

What is meant by a SdUvryf a Ikef a Per Cent? 

XUMBER OF TRUSTEES. 

How can a school district having three trustees Change to one 
trustee f 

By adopting a resolution at any annual meeting, that . 
the district shall have a sole trustee; when the terms of " 
those in office shall have expired, the district shall elect 
a trustee annually. 
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Can a district Jiaving a sole trtuUe Ohanffs Back and legally 
'gleet three f 

Yes. It may adopt a resolution by a two-thirds vote 
of all the legal voters present thereat, at an annual 
meeting, to have three trustees instead of one. It will 
then proceed to elect one for one year, one for two 
years, and one for three years, and thereafter one annu- 
ally for a term of three years. 

SCHOOL MEETINGS. 
When does the annual School Meeting take place f 

I. On the first Tuesday in August. 

II. If a district contains three-hundred or more 
children of school age, the meeting for the election of 
school district officers must be held on the Wednesday 
following the first Tuesday in August, in each year, 
between the hours of 12 o^clock, noon, and 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon, at the principal school-house in the 
district, or at such other place as the trustee designates. 

Hoto are Special schawl meetings caUedf 

By the trustees. The clerk or some other person, if 
the office be vacant or he refuses to act, must serve a 
notice upon each qualified voter at school district meet- 
ing, at least 5 days before the day of the meeting. Said 
notice must state the purpose for which it is called, and 
no other business can be transacted. 

The inhabitants of any district may, by a resolution 

at an annual meeting, prescribe some other mode for 

calling special meetings, which shall continue in force 

until rescinded or modified at a subsequent annual 

"•eeting. 
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VOTERS AT SCHOOL MEETINO. 
What are the QtujUificcUionsfor voting at school meetings f 
There are four classes of persons entitled to tote at 
school meetings in this State. 

1st. Erery person of fall a^, who b a resident of the District, entitled 
to hold lands in this State, who either owns or hhres real estate in the dis- 
trict liable to taxation for school purposes. 

2d. Every resident of the district, who is a citizen of the United States, 
21 years of age, and who is the parent of a child of school age, provided 
snch child shall have attended the district sdhool for a period of at least 
eight weeks within one year preceding. 

8d. Every resident of the district, a citizen of the United States, 21 years 
of age, not being the parent, who shall have permanently residing with him 
or her a child of school age, which shall have attended the district school 
for a period of at least eight weeks within one year preceding. 

4th. Every resident and citizen of full age, who ovnis any personal 
property assesised on the last preceding assessment roll of the town, exceed.- 
ing fifty dollars in valne exclusive of property exempt from execution. 

In either class the voter may be male or female. 

In the second class both father and mother are entitled to vote. 

In the third class (cases of children residing with others than their 
parents) the phrase **him or her" in the statute must be held to limit the 
suffrage to one person only, and that the head of the household. Therefore, 
where husband and wife living together have such a child residing with 
them, the wife is not on that account entitled to vote, although she may be 
for otiier reasons. 

VACANCIES IK SCHOOL DISTRICT OFFICES. 
How are Vacancies in school offices JiUedf 

I. The office of trustee may be filled (a) within 30 
days by the district, by an election; (b) after 30 days 
by appointment by the School Commissioner. 

II. Vacancies may be filled in the offices of clerk, 
collector, or librarian by appointment by the trustee. 

SOME GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

. I. No person within two degrees of relationship to either of the trustees 
ean be legally engaged to teach school, without the approval of two-thirds 
of the voten of the school distrfot. 
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II. A teacher 1b deemed qualified by law, if he poflseases a normal school 
diploma, or a State certificate (unaminlled), or an unexpired certificate 
given by the school commissioner of the district in which he is to teach, or 
by the school officer of the city or village in which he is employed, authorized 
by special act to grant such certificate. 

III. No person shall be deemed to be qualified to teach public schools 
who is under the age of 16 years. (Law of 1885.) 

IV. No legal contract can be made with a person to teach school, unless 
said person is duly qualified by law by holding a certificate of qualification. 

y . Trustees have sole power to hire teachers and determine the wages 
to be paid, without reference to a vote of the district. 

yi. Whenever the school commissioner of a district shall certify in 
writing, that more than $500 are necessary for building a new school house, 
the inhabitants may vote such sum as the commissioner approves of, and 
the trustees may legally levy the tax for the same. (Law of 1888.) 

yn. Persons wilfully disturbing a school or school meeting or an as- 
semblage of persons occupying a school house for the purpose of receiving 
instruction, shall forfeit $25.00. 

yill. Trustees may permit the school house when unoccupied to be 
used for educational purposes, or for religious meetings; but if one of the 
three trustees objects to such use it can not be permitted. 

IX. Trustees alone have the power to expel a pupil from school for 
habitual misconduct, or when afflicted with a contagious disease. 

X. No school house is allowed to be built in this state until the plan, so 
far as ventilation, heating, and lighting is concerned, shall be approved in 
writing by the school commissioner in whose district such school house is 
to be built. (Law of 1888.) 

XI. A sole trustee can hire a teacher for a term that commences before 
the expiration of his official term. 

XII. A school tax for building or repairing may be raised in equal 
instalments: but the last one shall not extend beyond ten years from the 
time the vote was taken. 

xm. Trustees may be removed from office, for wilful neglect of duties, 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

xrv. Trustees have the custody of the school house or houses and 
appurtenances. 

xy . Trustees are authorized to prescribe a course of study in the school 
under their chaxge. 

xyi. The official acts of two trustees, without notifying or consulting 
the third, are illegal and void. 

SCHOOL M0NET8. 

I. The school commissioners must apportion the public money among 
their several districts, commencing on the third Tuesday of March in each 
year. 

n. The State school moneys apportioned tai 2865, were derived from the 
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following Bonroes, and will not be changed much unless the Letdslatare 
should increase the State tax. For a full account of the sources and the dis- 
tribution of these funds, see article in the School Bullbtin for June, 1886. 

From the United States Deposit Fund $ 75,000. 

From the Common School Fund 170,000. 

From the State School Tax 8,839,600. 

$8,084,600 

m. Every school district in this State, In 1886, in which a school had been 
taught for 28 weeks the year previous by a qualified teacher. 
Received as district quota for each teacher. .$6G.lJ3. 

For each pupil en average attendance 1.2S6Sb 

For each child of school ago in the district. . . . 0.4461. 

Library money for each child of school age . . . 0.0600. > 

LEGAL HOUDAYB. 

By common consent and praetice some important days have been recog* 
nized by the people of this State and other States of the Union as hoIldayB. 
The following dates show when holidays were recognized by tiaitUe law in 
the State of New York. 

January 1 (New Year's day). 
July 4 (Independence day). 
December 25 (Christmas day). 

And any other day designated by the QoTetnor of the 
State or the President of the United States for fasting or 
^thanksgiving. 
1865. February 22 (Washington's birth day). 

1872. Any general State election day. 

1873. Hay 80 (Decoration day). 

jgg^ J The first Monday in September (Labor day). 

' 1 Every Saturday firom 18 o'clock noon till 12 o'dook midnight. 
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TOWN. 

Whatiia Ibwnf 

How many tovms in your county f See page — xiii. 
How many towns in New York State? See page — jdll. 
When is the anntuU Town Meeting hetdt See pages 89, 71., 
What Offleera preside at a town meeting, to take and deposit the 
baUots offered f 

; A majority of the justices of the peace of the town 
and town clerk constitute the board for receiving and 
canvassing the votes at a town meeting. 

What are the Names of the officers in a town, the Number of 
official in each, and their Terms of office? 

I. One Supervisor, elected for one year. 

II. One Town Clerk, elected for one year. 

III. Four Justices of the Peace, elected for four years. 

IV. Three Assessors, elected for three years. 

V. One or three Highway Commissioners, as the 
electors may determine; if one be elected, the term is 
one year; if three, the term is three years. 

VI. One or two Overseers of the Poor, as the electors 
may determine; term one year. 

VII. One Collector, elected for one year. 

VIII. Constables, not to exceed five; term one year. 

IX. One Game Constable; term one year. 

X. Three Excise Commissioners; term three years. 
XL Three Inspectors of Election; term one year. 
XII. In some villages and cities a Sealer of Weights 

uid Measures. 
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DUTIES. 
What (vre some of their DiUies t 

I. SUPBBTISOBS. 

I. To receive the school money belonging to the town^ 
and pay it out by order of the trustees. 

II. To receive other money belonging to the town, 
and disburse the same according to law. 

III. To meet with the other supervisors of the county 
as a " Board of County Canvassers/* 

IV. To meet with the other supervisors of the county 
as a "Board of Supervisors''; to audit all lawful ac- 
counts against the county, make out the tax lists and 
cause them to be collected; and perform such other acts 
of legislation as the constitution and statute laws have 
conferred upon them. 

II. TOWN CLERK. 

I. To keep the records of the town. 

II. To keep in his custody such books and papers as 
belong to the town. 

III. To act as clerk of the town meetings. 

IV. To file such papers as properly belong to his of- 
fice; and to perform the general clerical duties for the 
town. 

III. JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 

I. To be the judicial officers for the town. 

II. To issue warrants for the arrest of persons accused 
of committing crimes, and also summonses for the pur- 
pose of bringing before them persons for trial in civil 
actions. 
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III. To take acknowledgment of conveyances, admin- 
ister oaths, act as inspectors at the town meeting, etc. 

IV. ASSESSORS. 

I. To make an inventory of the real estate in the 
town, naming the number of acres owned by each per- 
son, and fixing upon the same a valuation in proportion 
to its worth. 

II. To make an inventory of the personal property 
held by the several persons in the town, such as notes, 
mortgages, etc., which with the real estate forms the 
basis for taxes. 

v. HIGHWAY COMMISSIONERS. 

I. To have the care and general supervision of the 
highways and bridges . 

II. To lay out new roads, when directed by a jury 
legally called for that purpose, and discontinue others 
when directed by the same authority. 

III. To divide the town into districts, and appoint 
overseers for the same. 

VI. OVERSEERS OF THE POOR. 

To look after and provide for, either at home or in 
the county house, such as are in indigent circumstances. 

VII. COLLECTOR. 

I. To give a bond to the supervisor for double the 
amount to be collected, with one or more sureties for 
the faithful performance of his duties. 

II. To receive the tax list and warrant, and collect 
the tax and pay it over as directed. 

VIII. CONSTABLES. 

III. To serve summonses issued by the justices. 
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11. To arrest and bring prisoners before a justice, 
and to have the custody of them. 

II. To collect moneys upon executions, and if neces* 
sary to sell property to satisfy the same. 

IV. To see that order is preserved in the community. 

V. To attend the higher courts in their official 
capacity when directed by the sheriff. 

IX. GAME CONSTABLE. 

To look after and prosecute for the violation of the 
game laws. 

X. EXCISE COMMISSIONERS. 

To meet and act upon petitions asking for the privil- 
ege of selling spirituous liquors. 

XI. INSPECTORS OF ELECTION. 

I. To preside at the annual election, receive the votes 
legally presented, and deposit them in boxes prepared 
for that purpose. 

II. To count the ballots at the close of the election, 
make a true statement thereof, and transmit it to the 
board of canvassers. 

SALARY. 

Haw a/re these officers Paid? 

I. Supervisors receive $3.00 per day for county ser- 
vices, and $2.00 per day for town services. They are 
also entitled to extras for copying assessment roll at the 
rate of 3 cents a line for the first one hundred written 
lines; 2 cents a line for the second hundred lines; and 
1 cent a line for all written lines in excess of that number. 
Also to 8 cents a mile for once going and returning from 
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their residences to where the sessions are held. Also to 
a percentage for paying out public school moneys. 

II. Town clerks are paid by the day for services; also 
a fee for recording and filing papers. 

III. Justices are paid mostly by fees; as officers of the 
town meeting they are paid by the day. 

IV. Collectors receive a percentage for collecting the 
money. 

V. Constables receive a fee, or a percentage, and for 
some services are paid by the day. 

VI. Game constables receive a portion of the fine- 
money collected by reason of their prosecutions. 

VII. All the remaining officers are paid for their 
services by the day. 

What must aU these officers do before entering upon their duties f 
They must qualify; that is, take the oath of office. 
What is the Oath of Office? 

See State Constitution, art. XII, sec. I., page 183. 
Who can Administer the oath of office f 

I. The county clerk administers the oath to the 
justices of the peace. 

II. A justice of the peace administers the oath to all 
other town officers, except inspectors of election. 

III. The chairman of the inspectors of election ad- 
ministers the oath to the other inspectors, and one of 
the others in turn administers it to the chairman. 

BOKDS. 

What town officers must give Bonds for the proper discharge of 
duties? 

The supervisors, justices of the peace, highway com- 
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missioners, overseers of the poor, collector, constables, 
and excise commissioners. 

SUPERVISORS. 
Haw many Supertdwrs in the Towns of the State? 
As many supervisors as there are towns in the State. 
Haw many Superviwra in the Cities of the State f 
As many as there are wards in the several cities. 

NoTX.>-New York City elects 15 Aldermen at large, and 1 in each As- 
sembly district. The Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen constitute the " hoard 
of 8ax)erYisors/* Kings County elects 1 Supervisor at Large; he is president 
of the board, but has no vote except in a case of a tie. 

How many memJters in a " board of supervisors" in a county 
\aving SO towns and a city with 11 wards t 

As many as there are towns in the county and wards 
in the city, or 31 members. 

Who are entitled to Vote for town, county, state, and national 
elective officers f 

See Art. II. Cons., page 158. 

TOWX MEETING. 

The time for holding town meetings in a county is 
fixed by its board of supervisors. 

All the towns in one county hold their annual town 
meeting on the same day, as designated by the board. 

VACANCIES IN" TOWN OFFICES. 

How are vacancies in town offices fUedf 

I. Any vacancy occurring in a town office may be 
filled by a special town meeting, upon the applica- 
tion of 25 legal voters of the town, if called by the 
Town Clerk within 8 days after said vacancy occurred. 

n. After 15 days have passed without an election the 
Town Board may appoint. 

Note.— The Town Board consists of the Suxiervisor, Town Clerk and 
Justices of the Peace. 



COUNTY. 

What is a County f 

By what a/athority orgamzedf 

Hoio many counties in this State t 

When was the colony of New York first divided into counties f 

In 1683. 

How many counties were estMished in 168S, and what were their 
names? 

Ten: viz. Kings, Queens, Suffolk, New York, Bich- 
mond, Westchester, Dutchess, Albany, Ulster and 
Orange. 

Whai a/re these counties eaUedt 

Original counties. 

When are the county officers elected f 

They are elected at the annual election which is held 
on Tuesday after the first Monday in November. 

What officers constitute the hoa/rd for receiving, depositing, and 
counting the baUots at the annuaJt election T 

Three persons called Inspectors of Election, elected 
at the preceding town meeting for that purpose, for 
each and every election district. Each board appoints 
2 clerks who register the names of all persons voting. 

What are the Names of the county offices, the Number of officials 
in the same office, and their Term f 

I. One P^— '^ *'^r a term of 3 years. 
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II. One County Judge, for a term of 6 years. 

Non.— In a few ooonties there are special judges; same length of term. 

III. In counties containing more than 40,000 inhabi- 
tants a Surrogate may be elected; in counties containing 
less than 40,000 inhabitants, the county judge performs 
the duties of judge and surrogate. The term of the 
surrogates is 6 years. 

NoTK.— In a few counties there are special surrogates. 

IV. One County Clerk, for a term of 3 years. 

V. One Treasurer, for a term of 3 years. 

VI. One District Att6mey, for a term of 3 years. 

VII. Pour Coroners, for a term of 3 years. 

VIII. One or three Superintendents of the Poor, for 
a term of three years. 

IX. Two Justices of Sessions, for a term of 1 year. 

X. One School Commissioner for each commissioner 
district, for a term of 3 years. 

What about the Eligibility of the^e officers t 

I. The sheriff is prohibited from holding the same 
office for the next succeeding term, neither can he hold 
any other office at the same time. Const., Art. X., Sec. 
L, page 178. 

II. No county judge can hold the office longer than 
the last day of December succeeding his 70th birthday. 
Art. VI, Sec. 13, page 163. 

III. No person, except a counselor-at-law in the su- 
preme court, can hold the office of district attorney* 
if there be such an one in the county; if there be none, 
then an attorney may be elected. 

IV. Supervisors and county treasurers cannot hold 
the office of county superintendent of the poor. 
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V. No sheriff; under-sheriff, deputy, sheriff^s clerk, 
or coroner can practise as coiinselor*at-law during his 
term of office. 

YI. Justices of the sessions must be acting justices of 

the peace in their respective towns. 

NoTK— There are no other prohibitioiifl In regard lo age or reflection of 
county officers. 

DUTIE8. 
WTuU are same of their Duties f 

I. SHERIFF. 

I. He is the executive officer of the county. 

II. By himself or by his deputies, executes civil and 
criminal processes throughout the county. 

III. Has charge of the jail and prisoners. 

IV. Attends courts, and keeps the peace. 

V. Must be present by himself or under-sheriff, at 
the drawing of jurors, and cause them to be legally 
summoned. 

II. JUDGE. 

I. He is the presiding officer in the County Court. 

II. He may, with two justices of sessions, hold Courts 
of Sessions, with such criminal jurisdiction as the Leg- 
islature may prescribe. 

III. The county judge of any county may preside ai, 
Courts of Sessions, or hold County Courts, in any other 
county except New York and Kings, when requested by 
the judge of such other county. Art. VI, Sec. 15,. 
page 164. 

III. SUBROGATE. 

I. Takes proof of wills of real or personal property. 

II. Grants letters testamentary or administrative. 
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UI. Attends generally to the settlement of the estates- 
of deceased persons. 

IV, COUNTY CLBBK. 

I. He is the clerk of the courts held in and for the- 
county, namely: Circuit, Oyer and Terminer, County 
Court and Court of Sessions, and the Special Term. 

U. Administers the oath to jurors and witnesses. 

III. Becords the judgments of the courts. 

IV. Draws the grand and petit juries, and makes a- 
return of the same. 

y . Becords mortgages, deeds, satisfaction papers, etc^ 

V. TREASUREB. 

I. Eeceives the moneys collected by the several town 
collectors for county and State taxes. 

II. Pays over to the comptroller the amount going to- 
the State. 

III. Pays out the amount due the county, as directed, 
by law. 

IV. Eeceives from the comptroller the school moneys 
due the county, and pays the same over to the several 
superyisors, as directed by the school commissioner^ 
certificate. 

V. Makes a general statement of the financial affairs* 
of his office to the board of supervisors, annually. 

VI. DISTRICT ATTORNEY. 

I. He is the attorney for the county. 

U. Presents complaints made to him, accusing parties- 
of crime, to the grand jury. 

IIL Draws ** bills of indictment '' when found by the^ 
grand jury. 
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IV. TrieB indicted parties in the Oyer and Terminer^ 
and Court of Sessions. 

yil. COBONEBS. 

I. Look after and inquire into all matters concerning 
persons slain^ or who have died mysteriooBly. 

II. Summon a jury, subpoena witnesses, and ascertain 
as far as possible all the facts in regard to the death. 

III. In case of a vacancy in the office of sheriff, and 
there being no under-sheriff, one of the coroners desig- 
nated by the county judge, performs the duties of sheriff 
until said vacancy be filled by election or appointment. 

V. Have power to arrest the sheriff upon criminal 
processes. 

VIII. SUPEBINTENDENTS OF THE POOB. 

Have the general care of the county house; appoint 
persons to take charge of the same, and render an ac- 
count annually to the "board of supervisors*' of their 
doings. 

IX. JUSTICES OF SESSIONS. 

I. Sit upon the bench with the county judge in the 
Court of Sessions for the trial of such persons as have 
been indicted by a grand jury. 

II. The law gives them just as much power in the de- 
cision of questions as the judge. 

X. SCHOOL COHHISSIONEBS. 

I, Apportion the school moneys among the several 
districts in the county. 

II. Make an annual report to the superintendent of 
public instruction, containing all the statistics embraced 
in the several reports from the trustees of their districts. 
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III. Visit and examine all the schools and school dis- 
tricts within their districts as often in each year as shall 
be practicable; inquire into all matters relating to the 
management, the course of study and mode of instruc- 
tion, the text books used and the discipline of such 
schools. 

IV. Examine persons proposing to teach public 
schools in their districts, in regard to their '* moral 
character,^' "learning,'' and "ability to teach,'' and if 
they find them qualified, grant them certificates in the 
form prescribed by the superintendent. 

V. Form new districts, or change the boundary lines 
of old ones. 

VI. Organize at least once each year, or in concert 
with one or more commissioners in the same county, a 
"teachers institute," and induce, if possible, all the 
teachers in their districts to be present and take part ia 
its exercises. 

SALARIES. 
What are the Salaries of each of these offUers, or how paid t 

I. SHERIFF. 

I. Receives a fee on all papers served. 

II. Receives a per cent on money collected on execu- 
tions, and " Key fees" for prisoners. 

II. JUDGE. 

Receives a salary established by the legislature, vary- 
ing in different counties according to population and 
business. See pages xii and 41. 

III. SURROGATE. 

I. Receives a salary, varying in different counties ac- 
cording to business. See pages xii and 41. 
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NoTB.— When the judge performs the duties of snnogate, the one salarr 
isolBoes for all the duties performed. 

II. The surrogate is entitled to a clerk. 

IV. COUNTY CLEBK. 

I. Beceives a fee for all papers recorded. 

II. Receives a fee for administering oaths in court. 

III. Is paid extra for copying or re-indexing old 
records. 

V. TBBASURBR. 

I. The county treasurer receives an annual salary 
fixed by the "board of supervisors.'^ 

II: The salary is established at least six months before 
his election. 

III. The salary cannot be increased or diminished 
during his term of office. 

VI. DISTRICT ATTOBNEY. 

I. Receives a salary fixed by the board of supervisors, 
when they resolve so to do. 

II. Can try civil causes, when not engaged officially, 
receiving as his own the fees for the same. 

VII. COBONEBS. 

I. For holding inquests they are entitled to a reason- 
.able compensation, to be audited and allowed by the. 

board of supervisors. 

II. For performing sheriff's duties, they are entitled 
to same fees as sheriff. 

VIII. SUPEBINTENDENTS OF THE POOB. 

Paid by the day, or a salary. 

IX. JUSTICES OF SESSIONS. . 

13.00 a day. 
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X. SCHOOL COHHISSIOKEBS. 

I. A salary of 11,000 a year, established by law. 

II. Supervisors are required to audit and allow $200 
extra for expenses. 

III. A majority of the supervisors of any school 
commissioner district may increase the salary of said 
school commissioner. Such increased salary must be 
levied upon the towns composing such commissioner 
district. 

OATH OF OFFICE. 

What must county officers do, btfore entering upon the duties of 
their office? 

Take the oath prescribed by State Constitution in 
Art. XII, Sec. I, page 201. 

What county officers are required in addition to the oath prescribed 
to execute a bond for the faithful performance of their duties? 

Sheriff, county treasurer, surrogate and county 
superintendents of the poor. 

Who administers the **oath of office" to the county officers? 
The county clerk. 

In case of the re-election of the county clei% before whom can Tie 
qualify? 

The county judge. 

Where are these oaths of office and bonds recorded? 

In the county clerk^s office. 

Who is the sheriff of this county? 
Who is the present judge; and what is his salary? 
Is there a separate officer as surrrogate, and why? 
Who is the county clerk? 
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Who is the eoufUg tmuurerf 

WhoUthediMtruiatUjmqft 

Who are the eoronent 

Who are the auperiwUndenU of the peer f 

Who are thejusiieet ofeemtmef 

Who are the echM eommimimenf 

YACAKCIES use COmfTTY OFFICES. 

How are vacancies in County Offices fitted f 

I. Vacancies in the offices of Connty Judge^ Surrogate, 
Sheriff^ District Attorney^ and Coroners are filled by 
the Governor. 

n. Vacancies in the office of Connty Treasurer, and 
Superintendents of the Poor are filled by the Board of 
Supervisors. 

III. Vacancy in the office of School Commissioner is 
filled by the County Judge. 



CITY. 

What is a Oityf 
By VBhat mUhority Organized? 
By an act of the Legislature. 
Whai instrument d^nes its Bowers? ^ 
A Charter, which is an instnimeut granted by the 
legislature^ defining the city's rights and privileges. 

WJiat are the Divisions qfa dty called? 
Wards. 

Note.— For list of the oiUes in New Toxk State, when incorporated, and 
the nnmber of wards in each, see Table, page ziv. 

Hno populous micst a villoffe be, before it can be incorporated as a 
City? 

No definite number is required; whenever a large 
proportion of the voters desire it, the legislature will 
grant a city charter. 

Note.— The cQostitiitioQ of Pennsylvania says, *VCities may be chartered 
whenever a majority of the electors (voters) of any town or borough having 
a population of at least 10,000 inhabitants, shall vote at any election for 
the same.'* 

What is tJie Executive Officer qfa city called? 

The Mayor. His term of office is one year, unless 
otherwise ordered by the charter, as in New York, and 
some other cities, where it is two years. 

What otiier important officers are elected? 
Aldermen and Supervisors; one each in every ward;, 
unless otherwise ordered by the charter. 
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What ojgkenform the Comnum CbuncHf 

The mayor and aldermen. They are the legislative 
body of the city^ and have authority to appoint police 
officers. 

What Courts exist in cities in addition to those e^abUskedfor the 
State at large? 

I. The Superior Court of the city of New York. 

II. The Court of Common Pleas for the city and 
county of New York. 

III. The Superior Court of Buffalo. 

IV. The City Court of Brooklyn. Const., Art VI., 
Sec. 12, page 182. 



STATE. 

Upon what is the State govemmetU based f 

Upon a Constitution adopted by the people. 

When and where was the first State constitution framed f 

How many Departments are provided for by the constitution f 

-Three; the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial. 

What are the Divisions of the Legislative department? 

The Assembly and the Senate. 

Wluit is the number of members in each body, and their term of 
office? 

128 members of the Assembly, elected for one year; 
32 senators elected for two years. 
See Art. III., Const., pages 160-167. 

When, and how is the number of members ef the Assembly appor- 
tioned among the several counties ? 

Once in 10 years by the Legislature, immediately 
after taking the State census, and as nearly as can be, 
according to population, excluding aliens; but giving to 
every county except Hamilton at least one member. 

When and how is the number of m^efmbers of the Senate appor- 
tioned in the State ? 

At the same time, by the Legislature; and as nearly 
as possible according to population. A Senatorial dis- 
trict sometimes embraces a portion of a county; some- 
times a whole county; at other times two or more 
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counties; but no county can be diyided, unless it can 
be equitably entitled to two or more members. 
The following apportionment was made in 1879: 

SENATE DISTBICTS. 

I. Queens and Suffolk. 

II. Wards 1, 2, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 22 of Brooklyn, and 
the towns of Flatbush, Qravesend, and New Utrecht. 

III. Wards 3, 4, 7, 11, 13, 19, 20, 21, 23 of Brooklyn. 

IV. Wards 14, 15, 16, 17, 24, 25 of Brooklyn, and 
New Lots and Flatlands. 

V. Eichmond, Wards 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 14, and parts of 
4 and 9 of New York, and Governor's, Bedloe's, and 
Ellis Islands. 

VI. Wards 7, 11, 13, and part of 4 of New York. 

VII. Wards 10, 17, parts of 15, 18, 21 of New York. 

VIII. Wards 16, parts of 9, 15, 18, and 20 of New 
York. 

IX. Wards 18, 19, 21, lying east of Third Avenue, 
New York, and Blackwell's Island. 

X. Parts of wards 12, 19, 20, 21, 22, of New York, 
and Ward's and Bandall's Islands. 

XI. Wards 23, 24, and parts of 12, 20, and 22, of 
New York. 

XII. Westchester and Eockland. 

XIII. Orange and Sullivan. 

XIV. Ulster, Schoharie, and Greene. 

XV. Dutchess, Columbia, and Putnam. 

XVI. Bensselaer, and Washington. 

XVII. Albany. 

XVIII. Saratoga, Fulton, Hamilton, Montgomery, 
and Schenectady. 
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XIX. Clinton, Essex, and Warren. 

XX. St. Lawrence, Franklin, and Lewis, 

XXI. Oswego, and Jefferson. 

XXII. Oneida. 

XXIII. Madison, Otsego, and Herkimer. 

XXIV. Delaware, Chenango, and Broome. 

XXV. Onondaga and Cortland, 

XXVI. Cayuga, Tompkins, Seneca, and Tioga. 

XXVII. Chemung, Steuben, and Allegany. 

XXVIII. Wayne, Ontario, Schuyler, and Yates. 

XXIX. Monroe, and Orleans. 

XXX. Wyoming, Genesee, Livingston, and Niagara. 
XXXL Erie. 

XXXII. Cattaraugus, and Chautauqua. 

THE ASSEMBLY. 

Allegany, Broome, Chemung, Chenango, Clinton, 
Columbia, Cortland, Delaware, Essex, Franklin, Ful- 
ton and Hamilton, Genesee, Greene, Herkimer, Lewis, 
Livingston, Madison, Montgomery, Ontario, Orleans, 
Putnam, Richmond, Eockland, Schenectady, Schoharie, 
Schuyler, Seneca, Suffolk, Sullivan, Tioga, Tompkins, 
Warren, Wyoming, Yates, have each 1 district, except 
Fulton and Hamilton which are united in one district. 

Cattaraugus, Cayuga, Chautauqua, Dutchess, Jeffer- 
son, Niagara, Orange, Oswego, Otsego, Queens, Saratoga, 
Steuben, Wayne, Washington, have each 2 districts. 

Monroe, Oneida, Onondaga, Rensselaer, St. Law- 
rence, Ulster, and Westchester have each 3 districts. 

Albany has 4 districts. 

Erie has 5 districts. 

Kings has 12 districts. 
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New York has 24 districts, or nearly one-fifth of the 
entire Assembly. 

In all there are 128 assembly districts, each electing 
one member of the Assembly. 

What mu8t be done in Hum counties tlutt are entitled to two or 
more uiembera f 

The "boards of supervisors'' of such counties, except 
the city and county of New York, must divide their 
respective counties into Assembly districts; the number 
of districts being equal to the number of members here- 
tofore apportioned by the Legislature to these several 
counties; the territory must be contiguous, and no town 
may be divided in the formation of districts. 

By viham ie the dty and county of New York divided into Dis- 
tricts t 

By the "board of aldermen''; they meet for that 
purpose at such time as the Legislature shall designate. 

ELIGIBILITY. 
TT/w are Eligible to the Legislature t 
The requirements are these: 

I. The candidate must be 21 years of age. 

II. He must not be at the time of election, nor 
have been within 100 days previous thereto, a member 
of Congress, a civil or military officer under the United 
States, or any oificer under any city government. 

III. Should any person after his election to the Leg- 
islature be elected or appointed to any of the offices just 
named, his acceptance thereof will vacate his seat in the 
Legislature. 

DUTIES. 
What are some of tlie duties of tJie ifienibers of the AMetMyf 
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I. To take the oath of office. 

Art. XII, Sec. I, Const., page 201. 

II. To organize by electing their presiding officer, 
who is called the Speaker, and who must be one of l^eir 
number. 

III. To elect also the other officers, viz: a Clerk, Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, Door-Keeper, and two assistant Door- 
Keepers; persons not members of their body. 

IV. To have co-ordinate jurisdiction with the Senate 
in the enactment of laws. 

V. To prefer charges against officers for misconduct 
ill office, which is called Impeachment. 

OEGANIZATION-. 

Who calls the AmemNp to order for the purpose of Orgwnitaition f 

The Clerk of the last Assembly. 

Whofumishee the Clerk with an official list of the members elect f 

The Secretary of State. 

By whom is the Oath of Office administered f 

Usually by the Secretary of State. The oath may, 
however, be taken previously, before any Justice of the 
Supreme Court, the Attorney-General, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, any Judge of a County Court, the Mayor or 
Eecorder of any city, or the Clerk of any county or 
Court of Record. The oath whenever taken must be 
duly subscribed, certified, and filed in the office of the 
Secretary of State. Members who are absent at the 
organization, may be sworn by the Speaker, if they have 
not previously taken the oath. 

By whom are the other officers AppoifOedt 

By the Speaker, except those in the department of 
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the Clerk, he having power to appoint his own dep« 
nties. 

THE SENATE. 
Who is the PrendtTig Officer in the Seriate f 
The Lieutenant-Governor; he is called the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. 

DUTIES. 
What are some of the Ihities of the State Senate f 

I. To elect the remaining officers, whose names and 
duties are about the same as in the Assembly. 

II. To have co-ordinate jurisdiction with the Assem- 
bly in enacting laws. 

III. To act as a court for the trial of impeachments, 
associated with the judges of the Court of Appeals, and 
the President of the Senate. 

IV. To confirm or reject appointments made by the 
Governor. 

V. To elect a temporary president when the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor shall not attend as president, or shall be 
called to act as Governor. 

How many m>emders must he present in each house to do business t 
A majority, which is called a Quonim. 

BILLS. 
Where may biUs Originate? 

Any bill may originate in either house of the Legis- 
lature. 

What is the Difference in this respect between the Legislature of 
this State and Congress f 

In Congress all bills for raising revenue must origi- 
nate in the House of Bepresentatives. 
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What inay eitJier hotue do toith Irills originating in the other 
house? 

Amend them; but both houses must agree to the 
amendment or amendments^ before they become a law. 

WJiat is required in order tJiat a hiU may become a Law t 

I. The assent of a majority of all the members elected 
to each branch of the Legislature, together with the 
approval of the Governor. 

II. Or if he disapproves of it, it must be returned to 
the house in which it originated, with his objections; 
and, after reconsideration, if two-thirds of all the mem- 
bers elected to that house shall agree to pass the bill, it 
shall be sent to the other house, by which it shall like- 
wise be re-considered, and if two-thirds of all its mem- 
bers approve of it, it shall become a law notwith- 
standing the objections of the Governor. 

III. If any bill shall not be returned by the Gt)vernor 
within 10 days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have 
been presented to him, it shall become a law in like 
manner as if he had signed it, unless the Legislature, by 
adjourning, shall prevent its returning; in which case 
it shall not become a law without the signature of the 
Governor. 

IV. No bill shall become a law after the final ad- 
journment of the Legislature, unless approved by the 
Governor within 30 days after such adjournment. 

IMPEACHMENT. 

WluU class 0/ persons can be tried in the Court of Impectchment f 

Public officers that have had charges preferred against 
them by the Assembly. 
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Offohom U ike Court cf ImpeaehmmU eompatedf 
Of the »Seiiators^ or a majority of them^ the Jadgeo 
df the Court of Appeals^ or a majority of them, aiid the 
Lientenant-GoTemor; and two-thirds of all present 
must concur in order to convict. 

Wlien shaU the LieuUriantQaoernor not act 09 a member of IhU 
court? 

When the Governor is being tried. He may be pre- 
sumed to be an interested party, for if the Governor 
should be found guilty and be removed, the Lieutenant- 
Governor would become Governor. 

What Penalty can be inflicted by this court f 

Eemoval from office, or removal from office and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trusty 
or profit under this State. 

Can such parties be further Punished t 

Yes; they may be indicted, tried, and punished ac- 
cording to law, by fine or imprisonment, or both, 
according to the nature of the crime. 

VOTING. 
Who are entitled to Vote upon aU questums in the Legisknturet 
All the members in the Assembly and Senate; this 
includes the Speaker of the Assembly. 

When is tTie President of the Senate entitled to vote? 
Upon questions on which the Senate is equally di- 
vided or tied. 

Why should not the President of the Senate hoM a wte on aU 
Questions f 

Because he has not been elected a member of that 
body: but becomes its presiding officer by virtue of the 
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eonstitutional provision which makes the Lieutenant- 
Governor its president. But a member of the Senate 
elected presid^it thereof is always entitled to a vote. 

KINDS OF VOTING. 
NaiM same of the kinds cfwting praettsed, 

I. By showing hands. 

II. Ay acclamation, or ayes and noes. 

III. By dividing or separating the persons voting into 
two bodies. 

IV. ByBaUot. 

V. By yeas and nays.* 
VL By Viva Voce. 

Where are the first three kinds efwHng usuaUy practised? 

In conventions of different kinds, primary meetings, 
etc. 

Where is the fourth kind of voting practised? 

Usually in the election of officers of different kinds. 

Where is tlie fifth kind of Doting used ? 

Usually in the legislature and some other deliberative 
bodies, and in this way: the names of the persons en- 
titled to vote are arranged alphabetically, and as the 
clerk calls the roll each member responds yea or nay as 
he wishes to vote for or against the bill or resolution. 

When and how is the sixth kind of voting used ? 

In the election of a United States Senator, usually of 
the Speaker of the Assembly, and of a few other officers; 
and in this way: as the names of those entitled to vote 
are called, they respond by naming their candidate. 

SALABT. 
Bow a/re Assemblymen and Senators paid ? 
I. By a salary fixed by the constitution, of $1,600* 

• See Worcester's Dictionary under " Yea," 
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II. And $1.00 for every 10 miles travelled in going 
to and returning from the place of meeting, once in 
^ach session on the most usual route. 

III. Senators when convened in extraordinary session, 
or when serving as members of the Court of Impeach- 
ment, and such members of the Assembly, not exceed- 
ing 9 in number, as shall be appointed managers of an 
impeachment, shall receive $10.00 a day additional al* 
lowance. 

TABULAR VIEW. 

A tabular view of the officers, showing the Boniod 
from whence they derive their authority. 

^ Executive j Governor. 

Presiding Officer \ Lieutenant Governor. 

Secretary of State. 
Comptroller. 
Administrative -{ Treasurer. 

Attorney General. 
[State Engineer and Surveyor. 

Judicial j Judges of the Court of Appeals. 

" Superintendent of Banking. 
Superintendent of Insurance. 
Eailroad Commissioners. 
Superintendent of Prisons. 
Superintendent of Public Works. 
Notaries Public. 

State Assessors. . 

Loan Commissioners. 
Board of Claims. 
Quarantine Commissioners. 
Trustees of State Institutions, and some othera. 
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'^^ Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
^ ^ < Eegents of the University. 
^ § United States Senators. 

What are the first seven offices called f 

They are called Elective Offices. 

Why EleeUvef 

Because the officers are voted for directly by the- 

people. 

Why are the Secretary of State, Comptroller, Treasurer, etc,^ 
ecUled Administrative f 

Because they assist the Governor in the administra- 
tion arid enforcement of the laws. 

What are the Superintendents of Banking, Insurance, etc,, caUedt^ 

They are called Appointive Officers. 

Why Appointive? 

Because these offices are filled by appointment by the 
Governor subject to ratification by the Senate. 

What is meant by being elected in Joint Ballot t 

Both houses (that is^ Senate and Assembly) vote to* 
gether as one body. 

How many Officials in the offices just named? 

One of each of the following: Gov., Lieut. Gov., Sec. 
of State, Comp., Treas., Atty. Gen., State Eng. and 
Surveyor; seven Judges of the Court of Appeals; three 
Bailroad Commissioners; one Sup^t each of Banking, 
Insurance, Prisons, and Public Works; three State As-^ 
sessors; a large number of Notaries; two Loan Commis- 
sioners for each county; three members Board of 
Claims; one Superintendent of Public Instruction; and 
nineteen Regents. 
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TERMS OF OFFICE. 

For haw Umg a term are the Chvemor and IdetUtnant-Oawmor 
eUsctedf 

For 3 years. 

Far haw long a term are the See, of Btate, Comp.\ Treae,, Atty, 
Gen,, and State Eng. and Surteyor elected f 

For 2 years. 

Far haw long a term are the Superintendmte qf Banking and 
Insurance etppainted t 

For 3 years. 

For how long a term are the Superintendent of Prisons and BadU 
road Oammissioners appointed t 

For 5 years. 

For Jiow long a tefm is the Superintendent of PMie Works ap- 
pointed f 

As long as the term of the Governor appointing him 

lasts. 

For how long a term are the Superintendent qfPublie Instruction 
and State Assessors appointed t 

For 3 years. 

For how long a term tTie Begents of the University f 

For life. 

ELIGIBILITY. 

What about the Eligibility of these affleersf 

The Goremor and Lieutenant Governor must be 30 
years of age, and must have been for the 5 years next 
preceding their election residents of the State. 

DUTIES. 
W7uit are same of the Duties of Vie Qovemort 
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He is eommimder-m-chief of all the military and 
naval forces of the State; has power to convene the Leg- 
islatnre (or Senate only) on extraordinary occasions; 
conunnnicates by message to the Legislature at every 
session the condition of the State, and recommends each, 
measures as he deems expedient; transacts all necessary 
business with the officers of the government, civil and 
military; expedites all measures resolved upon by the 
Legislature; takes care that the laws are faithfully exe- 
euted; and has the power of granting reprieves, com- 
mutations and pardons for crime. 

What are iome qfthe duHes of the IdetUerumt Gowmorf 
He is President of the Senate and has the casting 
vote therein; i^ a member of the Oanal Board; is one of 
the commissioners of the Land Office; is one of the 
commissioners of the Canal Fund; is one of the trustees 
of the Capitol; is one of the trustees of the Idiot Asylum; 
and, ex-offido, one of the Regents of the University, 
and member of the State Board of Charities. If the 
Governor dies, resigns, is impeached, or otherwise be- 
comes unable to discharge the powers and duties of his 
office, they devolve upon the Lieutenant Governor for 
the residue of the term. 

WIuU a/re some of the dutiee of the Secretary of State f 
He is the keeper of the record books and papers be- 
longing to the State; receives and records all pardons, 
and other executive and legislative acts, election returns, 
etc.; furnishes certified and printed copies to the United 
States, State and County officers, and other persons au- 
thorized to receive the same; supervises the printing of 
the laws passed each year; reports annually to the Leg- 
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islature statistics of pauperism and crime, and other in- 
formation called for. He is a member of the Canal 
Board, a commissioner of the Land Office, a member of 
the Board of State Canvassers and of the Board of State 
Charities, a Eegent of the University, a trustee of the 
Capitol, of the State Hall, and of the Idiot Asylum. 

WTiat are 9ome of the duties of the Comptroller f 

He superintends and manages the fiscal concerns of 
the State; reports to the Legislature its annual revenues, 
expenditures and estimates; audits, examines and set- 
tles accounts due to or from the State; directs and sup- 
erintends the collection of taxes and other moneys; 
draws warrants on the Treasurer for the payment of 
debts due by the State; negotiates temporary loans, if 
necessary to meet the demands against the State; coun- 
tersigns and registers all Treasurer's checks and receipts. 
He is a member of the Canal Board, a commissioner of 
the Land Office and of the Canal Fund, a member of 
the Board of State Canvassers, a trustee of the Capitol, 
the State Hall and the Idiot Asylum, and a member of 
the State Board of Charities. 

WJuit are some of the duties of the Treasurer f 

He has charge of all the moneys paid into the State 
Treasury; pays drafts upon the warrants of the Comp- 
troller, the Auditor of the Canal Department and the 
Superintendent of the Bank Department; and keeps the 
State's Bank account. He is commissioner of the 
Land Office, and of the Canal Fund, a member of the 
Canal Board, and of the Board of State Canvassers. 

W7uit are some of the duties of the Attorney General t 

He defends and prosecutes all suits in which the State 
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is interested; receives costs adjudged to the State; pre- 
pares drafts of contracts^ etc.^ for State officers^ and 
prosecutes in their behalf persons violating the laws in 
regard to their departments; proseciites criminals in 
the Oyer and Terminer Court when required by the Gov- 
ernor or Justices of the Supreme Court. He is commie- 
sioner of the Land Office and of the Canal Fund, a 
member of the Canal Board, the Board of State Can- 
vassers, the* Board of State Charities, and a trustee of 
the Capitol and State Hall, 

What are some of the duties of the State Engineer and Sfurceyort 
He prescribes the duties of and assigns divisions of 
canals to, engineers; visits and inspects canals; pre- 
scribes surveys, maps, plans, estimates, etc., in the con- 
struction and improvement of a canal; is a member of 
the Canal Board, of the State Canvassers, a commis- 
sioner of the Land Office, and a trustee of the State Hall. 
What a/re some of tJie duties of the Superintendent of Banking T 
He has the general supervision of the banks of the 
State, and reports their condition annually to the Leg- 
islature; issues circulating notes to banks on their de- 
positing securities, holding their stocks and mortgage 
securities, and when a bank proves insolvent sells them 
and redeems its circulation. 

WJiat are some of the duties of the Superintendent of Insurance T 
He has the general supervision of all insurance com- 
panies transacting business in the State, and reports 
their condition annually to the Legislature. 
WTiat are some of the duties of the Board of Claims T 
Two of the three members must be practising attor- 
neys and counselors in the Supreme Court. They have 
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jurisdiotion to hear^ aadit^ and determine all priyate 
claims against the State; and also the claims of the 
State against any person making a claim against the 
State; and make an award thereof. 

What are wme cf the duties of the Superintendent of ^Hmmef 
He has general supervision of the prisons; appoints 
the keepers and other officers therein. 

WhcU are some of the duties of the Superintendent qf PMic 
Works f 

He has charge of the Public Works, of the construc- 
tion of new canals, etc. ; reports annually to the Legis- 
lature. 

What o/re same of the duties of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction f 

He has general superintendence of the public schools; 
inquires into their management; advises and directs in 
regard to their course of instruction and discipline. 
He apportions and distributes the public moneys; ex- 
amines the supplementary apportionment made to all 
the districts by the school commissioners, and sees that 
to each district is set apart its proportionate share, and 
that the same is expended by the trustees and paid by 
the supervisor according to law. He decides all ajipeals 
involving school controversies that are brought before 
him; has the general management of teachers' insti- 
tutes; makes appointments of State pupils to the insti- 
tutions for the instruction of the deaf and dumb, and 
the blind, upon the certificate of the proper local au- 
thorities, and he visits and inquires into the condition 
and management of these institutions; is chairman of 
the committee of the State Normal Schools, and appor- 
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tions among the connties the number of pupils to which 
each is entitled; has charge of the Indian schools; is, 
ex-officiOy a Begent of the Uniyersity; compiles the com- 
missioners' abstracts of school districts in the State, set- 
ting forth their condition and the account of receipts 
and expenses for each year; and makes an annual report 
to the Legislature. 

Of what officers %b the Carnal Board eompoaed f 

The Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of State, Comp- 
troller, Treasurer, Attorney General, State Engineer 
and Surveyor, and Canal Superintendent. 

What is the Bailroad Commission t 

I. The Governor and Senate appoint three persons 
who are called Commissioners. One is selected from 
each of the two political parties having the highest 
number of votes at the election in 1882. The other, 
npon a recommendation of a majority of the following 
named: '^Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York''; '^ The New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation "'y " The National Anti-Monopoly League of 
New Yorf 

They hold their offices for 6 years. 

II. Their principal office is in Albany, and they meet 
there at least once each month during the year. 

III. They have general supervision over all the rail- 
roads; investigate the cause of any accident resulting in 
loss of life; examine books, suggest changes in regard 
to management, rates, transportation of freight, etc. 
If their suggestions are not complied with, they report 
the same to the Attorney General, and also to the Leg- 
islature, 
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WIuU a/re tlis Salaries qf these officers? 

They are as follows: 

Governor ♦10,000 

Lieutenant Governor 5,000 

Secretary of State 5,000 

Comptroller 6,000 

Treasurer 5,000 

Attoniey General 5,000 

State Engineer and Surveyor 5,000 

Superintendent of Banking 5,000 

Sui)erintendent of Insurance 7,000 

Superintendent of Prisons 6,000 

Superintendent of Public Works 6,000 

State Assessors 2,500 

Board of Claims 5,000 

Superintendent of Public Instioiction 5,000 

STATE CANVASSERS. 
Who are the State Canvassers f 

Secretary of State, Comptroller, Treasurer, Attorney 
General, and State Engineer and Surveyor. 

POLITICAL HISTORY. 

MISCELLAKEOUS QUESTIONS. 
(Sbe Table, paob vit.) 

How many Qo^eerruyrs of New York afterwards became Presidents 
qfthe United States? 

What person has seftoed tlie most years a>s Governor of New York: 
and how many years? 

How many Governors 7iave been re-elected? 

WIio was Governor during the war with England? 

Wlio was Governor during the war with Mexico? 

Who were Qovemors dunng t/ie Civil war? 
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Who was Chv&mor, as vfell as the ff^eat mover in building the Brie 
OcMoif Wh£n commenced and wh&nfiniehedt 

NoTB t.—Tht ErU Canal was contemplated and an act paned bytho 
Legislature, in 1817, for its constraction. It was built by sections; the first 
being completed between Rome and Utica. The first boat passed between 
those places in 1819, carrying Governor CUnton, Chancellor Livingston, Gen- 
eral Van Rensselaer, and other distinguished citizens who had been instra- 
mentalinits construction. 

Its original cost was $8,000,000 and it was finished in 18S5. The first flo- 
tilla of boats left Buffalo, October 26, of that year. It arrived at New York, 
November 4, and was received by a large concourse of people, who pro- 
ceeded to a place near Sandy Hook, where Governor Clinton poured into 
the briny deep a keg of fresh water which had been brought from Lake Erie, 
thus signalizing the marriage of the great lakes with the Atlantic Ocean. 

It was enlarged and completed in 186S, at an additional expense of 
$«8,000,000: the total cost being $40,000,000. 

Note 2,—U, 3, BenaUm from New York.— la the Constitution of the 
United States, Article 1, Section 8, Clause 2, the classification of the Senators 
in the First Congress^ their term of office, etc., is fully stated, but the mon- 
ner of their clasidfication is more fully explained on page 10ft. The table on 
page ix gives the names and date of election or appointment of all the Sen- 
ators from this State, from 1789 to the present time, and will be very con- 
venient for reference. 

Philip Schuyler was drawn in i^e first dass, and Rufus King in the tMrd 
doss; consequently Philip Schuyler's first term was tufo years^ and Rufus 
King*s^r«^ term was six years. 

The star at the left hand of a date indicates the close and commence- 
ment of a full term after the expiration of the first term. The names between 
the stars represent Senators who have been appointed by Governors during 
a vacation of the Legislature, or those who have resigned or were appointed 
or elected to fill vacancies. 

The full term always commences March 4, and in odd years. 

Martin Van Buren, Wm. L. Marcy, and Silas Wright resigned their Sena* 
torial office upon being elected to the office of Governor of the State. 

QUESTIONS. 

Bbw many of the Senators from New York served a full term or 
\noref 

Who were the first and who are the present Senators f 

Who were in the S&ruUefrom this State at tTie time of the wa/r 
with Englamdf the war with Mexico? the Civil Warf 

Who were in the Senate from this State at the time of the Louisi* 
(ma Pwrchasef the Florida Purchased the Annexation of Texas f 
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ih$aequidti(nkqf(klifarmaf IhaaoqvitUUmqrNm Mmioof the 
Oadtden Purehatef the purehate qf Alatkaf 

KoKs.— Hnltiply qnaitioiis in which tbeie ofltalato hi^ve been o on neete d 
with the great erents of this Qoantry. 

ELECTIONS, 

Sow can Offleert he Ohangeif 

Officers can be changed at the close of their official 

terms by the same power that made them officers. 

I. ElectlYe officers can be changed by the will of the legal yoten ex- 
liressed in their ballot. 

II. Appointive officers can be changed by the person wlio appointed 
them, or by hUi saccessor in office. 

in. Officers can be remoyed by Impeachment, or for misconduct or mal- 
feasance in office. 

EXAMPLES. 

I. School district offlcera can be changed by a majority or plurality Tote, 
at an annval school meeting, as soon as their terms of ofBoe expire. 

n. Town officers can be changed by majority or ploraUty yote, at an 
annual town meeting, jweceding the close of their terms of office. 

ni. County and State officers can be changed by a majority or plurality 
yote at the annual election precedfaig the dose of theh* tenn of office. 

MAJORITY AND PLURALITY, 

Wluxt is mecmt by Majority cmd PluraUty in an eteetion t 

When two candidates only are being voted for, for 

the same office, the person having more than one-half 

of the votes has a majority: when three persons or 

more are being voted for, for the same office, the person 

having the greatest number of votes has dk plurality.* 

Majority means more than one-half. 

Plurality means more than anyone else. 

Note. 1.— At the Presidential election in 1881, Mr. develand received 
4,874,118 Yotes ; Mr. Blaine received 4,849,860 votes ; Mr. Butler, 184,948 votes ; 
Mr. St. John 149,828 votes. Mr. Cleveland received VLpluraUty of the popu- 
lar vote, and a majority of the electoral vote. A fnajority of the electoral 
vote is required to elect a president,— vdthont it the election goes to the 
House of Representatives. See the elections of 1601 and 182S, p. vL 

* A candidate may have a majority over tv70 or more opponents. 
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Non &— In New York a plurality Yote elects in State, county, town, and 
district 

At the State election in 1885, Mr. Hill, for Qoyemor, received fi01,466 
YOtes; Mr. Davenport received 490,881 votes; Mr. Basoom, 80,867 TOtes. Mr. 
Hill received v^pluroiUy of tlie votes, and was elected. 

TOWN MEETINGS AND ELECI0N8. 

When are Town MeeHngs held in New York f 

Between the first Tuesday in February and the first 
Tuesday in May, as required by statute law: the day is 
named by the board of supervisors. See page 16. 

WhenUthe New Twk State eHeetUm heidt . 

On the Tuesday following the first Monday in No- 
vember in eaoh year; twenty-three other States hold 
their annual elections on that day. 

When is the Presidential eleeHonhMt 

The Presidential election is held every Leap Ymty 
in all the States, on the Tuesday following the first 
Monday in November. 

NoTB.— Congress enacted a law, January, 1845, declaring that the Presi- 
dential election should be held \n eSL tki States, on the Tuesday following 
the first Monday in November, in the year in which a President is to be 
elected. 

NEW STATES. 

JESno are States admitted into the Union? 

I. New States are usually made from Territories, and 
are admitted by an act of Congress. 

II. Territories may or may not have the number of 
inhabitants which constitutes the ratio for one Bepre- 
sentative (at present 154,000). Congress has not always 
required it tor admission. 

III. A Territory adopts its own State constitution, 
and when admitted comes in under that constitution. 
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IV. West Virginia was not a Territory; but the in- 
habitants of forty counties in the north-western part 
of Virginia repudiated the secession convention^ held 
at Richmond, and organized a government of their 
own. They adopted a constitution, and this district 
was admitted by Congress as a State in 1862. 

TERRITORIES. 
What can you my about Territories? 

I. Territories are organized by an act of Congress, 
defining their boundaries. 

II. The chief executive officers are a Governor and a 
Secretary, appointed by the President with the consent 
of the Senate, for a term of four years. 

III. An Auditor, Treasurer, and Superintendent of 
Common Schools, are elected by the Territorial Legis- 
lature for two years. 

IV. The Legislature consists of a Council and House 
of Representatives, elected by the people, by districts, 
for two years, and their sessions are usually biennial. 

V. The Judicial power is vested in a Supreme Court, 
District Courts, Probate Courts, and Justices of the 
Peace. 

VI. Each Territory is divided into three judicial 
districts, and the Supreme Court thereof consists of 
a Chief Justice and two associates, appointed by the 
President for a term of four years; its jurisdiction is 
appellate. 

VII. A District Court with general original jurisdic- 
tion is held in each judicial district in a Territory by a 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

VIII. There is a Probate Court for each county, the 
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judges being elected by the people for a term of two 
years. 

IX. Justices of the Peace are elected, and have juris- 
diction over minor cases. 

X. Delegates to Congress are elected by the voters of 
the Territory, and serve during a Congress, but have no 
vote. See page 105. 

SALARIES. 

Governor 13,600 

Secretary 3,000 

Chief Justice. 3,000 

Associate Justices 8,000 

Delegate to Congress 5,000 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WTiat can you say ahout the Diiirict of Cdumbia t 

I. The Constitution confers upon Congress the exclu- 
sive legislative control of the District. See page 136. 

II. The people have no voice in the election of pres- 
idential electors. 

III. By a law of Congress in 1874, the Executive, 
Legislative, and Public Works Departments, and the of- 
fice of Delegate to Congress were abolished. 

IV. By the same law an office (to be administered by 
three Commissioners appointed by the President and 
Senate) was created, giving the Commissioners authori- 
ty to abolish any office, consolidate two or more offices, 
remove from and make appointments to office. 

V. By the same law the municipalities of Georgetown 
and Washington were abolished, which suppressed the 
elective franchise throughout the district. 

VI. The Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
consists of one Chief Justice and five associates, ap- 
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ppinted by the President and Senate, holding their of- 
fice during good behavior. 

VII. The Supreme Court has general original juris- 
diction in law and equity. 

VIII. The General Term held by all the Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the District, or a majority of 
them, hears appeals and writs of error from determina- 
tions of a single Justice of the Supreme Court. 

IX. Any one Justice may hold a Special Term. 

SALABIES. 

Commissioners 13,000 

Chief Justice 4,600 

Associate Justices 4,000 
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JURIES. 
Wh<U is a Jury? 

A body of men selected according to law, and sworn- 
to inquire into and try any matter of fact, and declare- 
the truth of it on the evidence given in the case. 

Name some Juries f 

I. One of 6 persons for the trial of causes in a Justice's- 
Court. 

II. One of 12 persons, summoned for the purpose of 
laying out new roads or discontinuing old ones. 

III. One of not less than 6 nor more than 15 persons, 
summoned by the coroner, to inquire into the cause of* 
any violent death. 

IV. One of 12 men, called a Trial Jury, whose duty 
\t is to try causes, civil or criminal, in the county court 
and sessions, or circuit and oyer and terminer. 

V. One called a Grand Jury, of not less than 16 nor- 
Qiore than 23, whose duty it is to examine into accusa- 
tions against persons charged with crime, and if they 
find sufficient testimony to warrant it, to find a bill of 
indictment against them to be presented to the court. 

What Q;uaUfica;tians are requisite for jurors f 
They must be freeholders, 21 years old. 
Who are Exempt from sitting on a jury? 
Persons over 60 years of age, postmasters, and many 
others. 
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How many a/re summoned for a Justice % Court and hy whom t 

A constable summons 12 ; and from these 6 are drawn. 

Who selects and notifies the jury for laying out Boads, etc, t 

The town clerk draws a jury, and the constable noti- 
fies them. 

By whom is the Coronev^s Jury made out and summoned? 

By the coroner. 

Sow is the Trial Jury list obtained? 

The supervisor, town clerk, and assessors of the 
»fieveral towns of the county make out a list of the 
names of those persons qualified, and the names in the 
several lists are written upon slips of paper of the same 
^ize and deposited in a box in the county clerk's office. 

Sow is the Grand Jury list obtained ? 

The supervisors apportion the number (300) among 
the several towns in the county in proportion to popu- 
lation. Each supervisor selects from his town the num- 
ber to which it is entitled ; and these several lists are 
written upon slips of paper as before and deposited in a 
box in the county clerk's office. 

How frequerUly a/re the lists changed? 

The trial jury list is changed once in three years ; the 
grand jury list every year. 

When are these juries drawn? 

Not more than 20, nor less than 14 days before the 
.sitting of the court for which they are drawn. 

I[(m many are drawn? 

36 trial and 24 grand jurors. 

How ts the jury for each individual ease obtained ? 

The 36 trial juror's names are put into a box and the 
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names are drawn out until 12 satisfactory persons are- 
obtained. 

ff&to many of this jury mfut Agree in a verdict f 

The twelve must agree. 

Who is the Offleer authorized to report the verdict f 

The person they have elected foreman. 

In ease the twelve jurymen do not Agree, what mU be done? 

When the judge is satisfied that the jury will not. 
agree, he will discharge them. 

Wh(U will be done with the eaae then? 

Another trial will take place with a different jury,. 
unless the suit be discontinued. 

Who is the Presiding Officer of the Orand Jury f 

ThiB Foreman, appointed by the judge presiding at. 
that court. 

Whai other Officer does this jury Jtavef 

A Clerk, one of their number, who writes out the tes-^ 
timony as it is given. 

W7u) can be present with this jury f 

Only the witness who is being examined, and the- 
district attorney, if desired by the jury; but none. ex- 
cept jurors can be present when they ballot in regard to 
a bill. 

What is done with a Bill of Indictment when found f 

It is handed over to the court, and the sheriff will 
cause the arrest of the person unless he be already in 
custody. 

STRUCK JURY. 
What courts may order a Struck Juryf 
The Supreme Court and superior city courts. 
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When may the alwce-named courts order a struck Jury t 
When it shall appear that an impartial trial cannot 

be had; or that the intricacy of the case requires such a 

jury. 

Wh(U Time is required in the notice for striking a jury? 

The party obtaining the order shall give notice eight 
days before the time for striking, that he will attend be- 
fore the clerk of the county in which the venue is laid, 
for the purpose of having such jury struck. 

Notes.— I. The olerk shall select from the Jury lists of the seyeral towns 
the names of 48 persons, whom he shall deem most Indifferent between the 
parties, and best qualified to try the cause. 

II. The party or his attorney, on whose application the order was 
jgrrauted, shall first strike one from the list, and then the opposing party or 
agent, alternating, until 13 shall haye been stricken from the list by each 
party. 

III. The clerk shall certify the names of the 24 persons whose names 
have not been stricken off, who shaU be summoned, and from which num- 
ber a jury shall be Impanelled as in other juries. 

STATE COURTS. 

A tabular view of the judiciary of the State, com- 
mencing with the lowest courts and showing them in 
their regular order, leaving out such as are established 
for particular localities. 

I. Justice's Court. 



III. Supreme 

IV. Court of Appeals. 



Court. 



1. Circuit. 

2. Oyer and Terminer. 

3. Special Term. 

4. General Term. 
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justice's court. 

What is the Lowest Court in the State? 

A Justice's Court, held in each town by one of the 
Justices of the Peace. 

What Juriedietion has this court t 

Original; that is, suits can be commenced in it, and 
tried in it. 

Jn a civil action how large a Judgment can be obtained t 

Not to exceed $200. 

Can Criminal Suits be tried in a Justice Court f 

Some can be tried in it; but usually the parties give 
bail for their appearance at a higher court to await the 
action of the Grand Jury. 

COUKTY COURT. 

WTuU is the next higher court? 

The County Court. 

What are its Divisons f 

County Court and Court of Sessions. 

:Pbr what Causes a/re each designed? 

The County Court is for the trial of civil causes, the 
Sessions for the trial of criminal causes, but not of the 
higher crimes. 

What Jurisdiction has the County Court? 

Original and Appellate: that is a suit may be com- 
menced in it, or it may be appealed from a lower court. 

What Jurisdiction has the Court of Sessions? 

Original: no person who is charged with a crime can 
be tried in it until he is indicted by a Grand Jury. 
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Who presides in ths Chuniy Oonrtt 

The County Judge. 

W7u> presides in the Court oj SesHoMf 

The County Judge and the two Justices of Sessions. 

May both of the courts be held in the same term? 

They may; As soon as a cause has been tried in one 
court the Judge may change to the other, and should it 
be the Sessions, the Justices of the Sessions must be on 
the bench with the Judge; should it be the County 
Court, he alone is the court, 

WTuxt Jury decides cattses tried either in the Sessions or County 
Court f 

The Trial Jury, consisting of twelve men. 

SUPKEMB COURT. 
What is the next higher court? 
The Supreme Court. 
W?uit are its Divisions f 

The Circuit, Oyer and Terminer, Special Teim, and 
General Term. 

For judicial convenience the State has been divided into how many 
Districts f 

Into 8 Judicial Districts, numbered from one to eight 
inclusive. 

WJiat a/re the Officers caUed in this court? 

Justices of the Supreme Court. 

Mow Many are elected in each district t 

7 in the first; 6 each in the second, fifth, seventh, and 
eighth; 5 each in the third, fourth, and sixth. 46 in 
all. 
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For how long a Term are theee Justices elected? 
For 14 years. Salary 16,000, and an annual allow- 
ance for expenses. 

W?iat constitutional provision in regard to Eligibility f 
They cannot hold the office longer than the last day 
of December next after they shall be 70 years of age. 

What are some qf their Duties t 

To preside and try causes in the Circuit, Oyer and 
Terminer, and also hear appeals in the Special Term; 
and when appointed Justices of the General Term to 
hear and decide appeals there. 

SPECIAL TEEM. 

What is a Special Term t 

A court held by one of the Supreme Court Justices 
in the district, simply for hearing and deciding motions 
and appeals. 

GENERAL TERM. 

What is the General Term Court; and how many a/re there in 
the State? 

It is a court for hearing Appeals. It consists of a 
single district, or a union of several districts. There 
are five in the State, organized by act of the Legislature. 

What is the territory embraced in the jurisdiction of a General 
Term called? 

It is usually called a Department and is numbered. 

See Table, page xi 
How many Counties in ea>eh of the Districts? 

I diet,, 1 county. V dist., 6 counties. 

II '' 9 counties. VI '' 10 '' 

HI '' 7 '' VII " 8 " 

IV ** 11 '' VIII " 8 '' 
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How many CkmrUies in each of the Departments t 
I dep^t, 1 county. VI dep't 16 counties. 

II " 9 counties. V '' 16 '' 

III " 18 

How many Justices constitute the General Term Court, or the 
court held in and for the Department? 

3 in each department. 

Where do these Justices come from f 

They are appointed by the Governor, from the Su- 
preme Court Justices that have been previously elected 
by the people. 

Must these Judges be taken from their respeetiiie Departments f 
Not necessarily; they may be transferred from another 
department; as for instance, a Justice from Buffalo in 
the Fifth Department has been transferred to the First 
Department. 

How many Supreme Court Justices are elected in the territory 
covered hy each Department? 

I dep% 7 justices. IV dep't 11 justices. 

II *' 6 " V " 12 '' 

III '' 10 

COURT OP APPEALS. 

<y wJiat does the Court of Appeals consist t 

Of 7 Judges, elected by the electors of the whole 
State for a term of 14 years; one of their number is 
called a Chief Judge; they cannot hold the office after 
they are 70 years old. The salary of the Chief Judge 
is $7,500; of the Associate Judges, $7,000. 

NoTB.— For list of the Judges, see table, paiire vili. 
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What Jurisdiction has the Court of Appeals? 

Appellate only. 

State how Appeals may he taken from one court to another t 

The party aggrieved may appeal from a Justice's Court 
to a County Court; from County Court to Special Term; 
from Special Term to General Term; from General 
Term to Court of Appeals. 

What may these Courts do f 

They may affirm decisions made by the lower courts, 
or reverse decisions, or grant new trials. 

ILLUSTKATIOia". 
In what court must a person charged with the crime of Murder 
be tried? 

In the Oyer and Terminer, or in some court having 
the same jurisdiction. 

What Privilege ha^ the prisoner if canvicted f 
He has the right to appeal to the Justice holding a 
Special Term, asking for a new trial. 

Should this Justice refuse to grant it, what further can he dot 
Appeal to the General Term. 
If the General Term refuse, what then? 
It can be taken to the Court of Appeals. 
Jf the Court of Appeals refuse to grant a new trial, what then? 
The decision of the Oyer and Terminer must be car- 
ried out unless the Governor interferes. 

In ease the penalty be Death and the day for execution has passed, 
what then f 

The prisoner must be re-sentenced by the judge that 
presided at the trial. 
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In case either of the Appelate Courte granU a new tricU, what m 
tobed(mef 

The cause will be tried in the same courts or^ in one 
haying the same jurisdiction^ but before a different jury. 

Bow are Oivil Oa/uees managed on appeal f 
In the same way, only that court may affirm or reverse 
decisions as well as grant new trials. 

UNITED STATES COURTS. 

In what respect are the State Courts and I^ationai Courts sim- 
ilar f 

Each has a Supreme and Circuit court. 
What are the names applied to United States Courts f 
The Constitution of the United States calls them In- 
ferior Courts, and one Supreme Court. The Inferior 
Courts are the Circuit and District Courts. The terri- 
tory of each is defined by Congress. 



A TABULAE VIEW OF UNITED STATES COUBTS. 



I. Inferior. ' ^' ^^«*"«* ^°^^ 



Circuit Courts. 
II. Supreme. 

How many District Courts are there at present T 
There are 65, 56 of them being in the States, and 9 
of them in the Territories. 

WTiat is the largest number of Districts into which any Staite is 
divided? 

Three: Ala., N. Y., and Tenn. have 3 districts each; 
Ark., Fla., Dl., Mich., Miss., Mo., N. C, Ohio, Penn., 
Tex., Va., and Wis. have % districts each, and the re- 
maining States and Territories 1 each. 
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What Officers in the District Court t 

One District Judge^ a District Attorney^ Asfiigtant 
District Attorneys^ a Marshal, a Clerk, and a large 
number of Deputy Marshals; and also Begistera in 
Bankruptcy. 

What Jurisdiction has a District Court t 
Original jurisdiction. 
What a/re the Salaries of the District Judges t 
$4,000 each. 

What does the Territory of several districts constitute f 
A Circuit, 

ffow many Circuits are there f 

Nine, each presided over by a Circuit Judge, For 
list of them, see Table, page xi. 

What Jurisdiction has the Circuit Court t 
Original jurisdiction. 
What are the Salaries of the Circuit Judges f 
16,000 each. 

SUPREME COURT, 

What Territory is embraced in the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court? 

The whole of the United States. 

How many Judges constitute the Supreme Court? 

9 judges; corresponding with the number of the Cir- 
cuits. 

KocB.~For list of them, see Table, pa^ xl. 
When does the Supreme Court meet? 

The second Monday in October, at Washington, and 
holds one term annually. 
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What is its Jurisdictiont 

Principally Appellate; it has original jurisdiction in 
a few cases, as mentioned in the Oonstitution. 

By whom are all theM judges Appointed f 
By the President and Senate. 
What is the SdUiry of the Supreme Court Judges t 
The Chief Justice receives $10,500. Associates re- 
ceive 110,000. 

For how long a Term are aU these judges appointed t 
They hold the of&ce for lif e> or during good behavior^ 
or until they resign. 

COITET OF CLAIMS. 
What is the Court of CUumsf 

I. The Court of Claims consists of a Chief Justice and 
4 Associate Justices, appointed by the President and 
Senate, and holding their office during good behavior. 
The salaries of Chief Justice and of Associate Justices 
are $4,600 each. 

II. It has authority to hear and determine all claims 
against the United States, founded upon any law of 
Congress or regulation of the executive department. 

III. And upon any contract with the government, 
expressed or implied, and all claims which may be re- 
ferred to it by Congress. 

IV. Also all set-oflEs, counter claims, claims for dam- 
ages, or other demands whatsoever on the part of the 
government against any person making claim against 
the government in this court. 

For fuller details as to the Judiciary, see Pierce's JudUAary qfHTew Tort 
State, price 95 ots. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 
Under haw many heads may this topic he treated t 
Two: the first being the manner pursued by the polit- 
ical parties for nominating candidates; the second^ the 
constitutional proyisions for electing them. 

c8 S«,2 I. Calling of a National Convention. 
S «w "S II. Calling of State Conventions. 
^ ~ III. Calling of County or Assembly District 
Conventions. 
IV. Calling of Town Caucuses. 
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J^ whom is the National Convention caUedt 

By a National Committee appointed at the last Na- 
tional Convention, or the one held four years before. 

By whom is the State Convention coiled t 

By a State Committee, appointed at the State Con- 
vention held the year before. 

By whom is the County or Assembly District Convention coiled f 
By a County or District Committee, appointed at a 
previous convention. 

By whom is a Town Catums called f 

By a Town Committee, appointed at a previous meet- 
ing. 

Which meeting is held first? 

The Town Caucus, where* delegates are elected to at- 
tend a County or Asseinbly District Convention. 
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Which Convention is next hMt 

The County or Assembly District Convention, where 
delegates are elected to attend the State Convention. 

Which Convention is next hsldf 

The State Convention, where delegates are elected to 
attend the National Convention. 

What Convention is next hddf 

The National Convention. The delegates then and 
there assembled nominate candidates for the offices of 
President and Vice-President; and adopt their political 
platform. 

When do these conventions just named take place t 
Once in four years, in the months of April, May, 
June, preceding preceding the presidential election. 
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I, state Convention for nominating the Elec- 

tors for President and Vice-President. 

II. Voting for these Electors at the annual 

elections. 



When does the State Convention for nominating the Electors 
meet? 

At a time when it is convenient to nominate State 
officers: usually in August or September, 

To how many Electors is each State entitled f 

To as many as it has Bepresentatives and Senators, 
lor instance. New York has 34 Eepresentatives in the 
House, and 2 Senators; therefore New York is entitled 
to 36 electoral votes Colorado has 1 Representative, 
and 2 Senators, and is entitled to 3 electoral votes. 
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HavD are these Meetars distributed about the State f 
One Elector is elected for each Congressional District ; 
the two others are called Electors at Large, and are se- 
lected from any part of the State. 

What must each politiecU party do that it map get its candidates 
before the people f 

It must have its conventions and nominate the re- 
quired number of electors. 

WhM a/re these Electors intended to represent? 

The views of the party nominating them. 

How frequently, and when, is a Presidential election held? 

Once in four years, on the Tuesday following the first 
Monday in November, throughout all the States. 

What must each voter do, in the State of New York, that he may 
^ast a ballot for President and Vice-President f 

He must hand to the inspectors of election a ballot 
upon which is printed the names of the 36 electors. 

By whom are thsse votes to be Canvassed {or counted) f 

By the same officers that canvass other votes. In 
New York State the inspectors of election canvass for 
their respective election districts, and certify the same 
to the Board of County Canvassers ; the County Canvas- 
sers canvass for counties, and certify to the State Can- 
vassers ; the State Canvassers canvass for the State ; 
And the Executive authority of each State causes three 
lists of the Electors of such State to be made and certi- 
fied and delivered to the said Electors, on or before the 
second Monday in January. 

MBETING OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS. 
What must the Electors thai have been declared elected then dof 
I. They must meet on the second Monday in Janu- 
ary succeeding their election, at such place * in each 
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State as the Legislature thereof shall designate (usually 
the capital), and must vote for President and Vice-Pres- 
ident, one of whom shall not be an inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves. 

II. The Electors must make and sign three certificates 
of all the votes by them given for President and Vice- 
President, annexing to each a certificate of the Electors 
furnished by the authority of the Executive. 

III. These certificates must be sealed, certifying, on 
the outside of each, that there is contained therein a list 
of the votes of such State for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

IV. A person duly appointed by the Electors, or a 
majority of them, must take charge of and deliver one 
of these certificates to the President of the Senate, at 
the seat of government. 

V. The second certificate must be forwarded through 
the mails to the President of the Senate, at the seat of 
government. 

VI. The third certificate must be delivered to the 
Judge of the District Court in which the electors as- 
semble. 

OPENING AND COUNTING THE ELECTORAL VOTES. 
Wh/tn and by whom must these Certificates he opened/ 
On the second Wednesday in February the President 
of the Senate, in the presence of the Senate and House 
of Bepresentatives^ must open these certificates, and the 
votes must then be counted. The person having the 
greatest number of votes, if that number be a majority, 
shall be the President^ and the person having the 
greatest number of votes for Vice-President, if that 
number be a majority, shall be Vice-President. 
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Who mtut eoufU the wUsf 

Tellers appointed for that purpose by the House ancT. 
Senate. 

In ease neitTier candidate for th&preddeney has a Majority of all: 
the deetoral totes cast, what muH be done t 

The election goes to the House of Representatives. 

ELECTION BY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
How does this Election take place f 

I. Two-thirds of the States must be represented to- 
constitute a quorum. 

II. The candidates must be those already voted for, 
and must be confined to those receiving the highest, 
number, not exceeding three. 

III. Each State is entitled to only one vote: audit 
will be cast according to the wishes of a majority of the- 
members in the House from that State. If, for instance, 
a State has 15 members, 8 belonging to one party, and 
7 to another, the 8, being a majority, will, if agreed, 
cast the one vote; the minority having no voice in the- 
election. Should there be an even number of members 
from any State, and should they be equally divided be- 
tween two candidates, there might be one-half vote for 
each candidate. 

In case of a FaUure on the part of the House ofBepresentativeS' 
to elect a President btfore the 4th of March, what then? 

The Vice-President must act as President. 

ELECTION OF VICE-PRESIDENT BY THE SENATE. 
Can the Senate ever elect a Vice President f 
Yes, when the people have failed to elect a Vice-Pres- 
ident, then the Senate must elect. 
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HowUthu done? 

I. Two-thirds of all the Senators constitute a quorum. 

II. The Senate must vote for the two persons who 
Teceived the highest number of votes for Vice-President, 

III. A majority of all the members elected to the 
^Senate is necessary to a choice. 

IV. Should there be a tie in the Senate, the Vice- 
President may give the casting vote. 

V. Should the Vice-President have succeeded to the 
presidency, or have vacated his office, and the President 
pro tern, (a Senator) preside, in that case there might 
be a tie, and no election reached. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION. 

WTuxt are the provisions for fiUing the office of Presided when ' 
Yacant f 

In case of the removal, death, resignation, or inabiUty 
-of a President to discharge the powers and duties of the 
«aid office, the same shall devolve upon the Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

II. In case of the removal, death, resignation, or ina- 
bility of both the President and Vice-President of the 
TTnited States, the duties of said office shall devolve 
upon the Cabinet officers in the following order: 

1. Secretary of State; if there be none, then on the 

2. Secretary of the Treasury; if there be none, then 
«on the 

3. Secretary of War; if there be none, then on the 

4. Attorney General; if there be none, then on the 
6. Postmaster General; if there be none, then on the 
6. Secretary of the NAvy; if there be none, then on 

the 
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7. Secretary of the Interior: until the disability of" 
the President or Vice-President is removed or a Presi- 
dent shall be elected. 

III. Provided, That whenever the powers and duties - 
of the office of President or Vice-President shall devolve* 
upon any of the Cabinet officers, if Congress be not then. 
in session, or if it would not meet in accordance with 
law within twenty days thereafter, it shall be the duty 
of the person upon whom said powers and duties shalL 
devolve to issue a proclamation convening Congress in 
extraordinary session, giving twenty days^ notice of the- 
time of meeting. 

IV. Cabinet officers to be eligible must have been ap- 
pointed by the advice and consent of the Senate, and be- 
eligible to the office of President under the Constitu- 
tion, and not under impeachment by the House of Eep- 
resentatives at the time the duties shall devolve upon 
them. (Approved January 19, 1886.) ' 

What is the Electoral College f 

I. The term "Electoral College" means the presi- 
idential Electors when assembled as a body to cast the 
vote for President and Vice-President, 

II. Each State may provide by law for the filling of 
any vacancy which may exist in its college of electors, , 
when such college meets to cast its electoral vote. 

What are the requirments as to EligibiUty of the President and' 
Vice President r 

I. No person shall hold the office, either of President 
or Vice-President, except native born citizens, or those 
who were in this country at the time of the adoption of : 
the Constitution. 
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IL The candidate must have been a resident of the 
United States for 14 yearb. 

IIL He must be at the time of his election 35 yeus 
of age. 

What are mnne of the Dutieeofthe President f 

I. He is Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States; 

IL And of the Militia of the several States when 
•called into actual service of the United States. 

III. He has power to grant reprieves and pardons for 
' offences against the United States, except in cases of 

impeachment. 

IV. He has power to make treaties when two-thirds 

• of the Senate present concur. 

V. He nominates^ and, by and with the consent of 
the Senate of the United States, appoints Ambassadors, 
Public Ministers, Consuls, Judges of the United States 

* Courts, and all other United States officers not other- 
wise provided for. 

VI. He may fill all vacancies that happen during re- 
-cess of the Senate, by granting commissions that expire 
. at the close of the next session. 

VII. He must from time to time give to Congress 
information in regard to the condition of affairs in the 
United States, and recommend such measures as he 
deems expedient. For further duties, see Constitution 

•of the United States, Art. II. 

What are some of the Duties of the Vice President f 

I. He is President of the United States Senate, and 
'. has a vote only in case of a tie. 

II. In case he succeeds to the presidency, then he 
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performs the duties of the President^ and the President 
pro tern, (a Senator) performs the duties of Vice-Presi- 
dent and Senator. 

Wh€U are the Salaries of the President and of the Vice President t 
The President receives 150,000;* the Vice-President 
receives $8,000. 

A tabular view showing how some IJnited States offi- 
cers get their authority. 
® ( 

( 2. Vice-President. 



o ® 
^ o 



%. 






TJ. S. Senators \ V. President sometimes. J 



What appointments are made by t?ie President stil^ect to eonfir^na- 
tion hy the Senate? 

^1. Sec. of State. 
2. Sec. of Treasury. 

I. President's Cabinet J ^- ^' ^J ^*^- 
^^^-,*«4^,*«^ ^* "S 4:. bee, of JNavy. 
consisting of ) 5. Sec. of Inte^or. 

6. Postmaster Oeneral. 

7. Attorney Oeneral. 

II. Governors of territories. 

III. Ambassadors. 

rV. Ministers to foreign countries. 

* The Prerident's salary cannot be inoreased or diminlsbed dnrfaiflrhto 
tenn of office. 

tiB 1801 and 1825. Who. 

X Richard M. Johnson was elected Vice-President by the Senate in 1688; 
This is, thus far, the only instance. 
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V. Consnls. 

VI. Judges of the XJ. 8. Supreme Court. 

VII. Judges of the XJ. S. Circuit Courts. 

VIII. Judges of the District Courts. 

IX. Postmasters. 

And many other officers. 

WTujtt class of officers in the State pmforms neaiip the same duties 
4U the Cabinet officers in the Nation? 

Those classed as ' 'Administrative/' on page 61; in 
the State they are elected by the people; in the Nation 
they are appointed by the President. 

THE CABINET. 
What are some of the Duties of the Cabinet officers f 

I. The Secretary of State, at the head of the 
State Department preserves the public archives, records, 
laws, arguments and treaties, and supervises their pub- 
lication; conducts a J business and correspondence aris- 
ing out of foreign relations; makes out and records 
passports, commissions, etc. 

II. The Secretary of the Treasury, at the head 
of the Treasury Department, receives and has charge of 
all moneys paid into the United States Treasury; has 
general supervision of the fiscal transactions of the 
Government, the collection of revenue, the auditing 
and payment of accounts and other disbursements; su- 
pervises the execution of the laws relating to Commerce 
and Navigation, the Eevenues and Currency, the Coast 
Survey, the Mint and Coinage, the Lighthouse Establish- 
ments, Custon Houses, etc. 

III. The Secretary of War, at the War Depart- 
ment, has charge of business growing out of military 
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affairs; keeps the records of the army; issues commisions; 
directs the government of troops; superintends their 
jmyment, stores^ clothing, arms^ equipments and ord- 
nance; constructs fortifications and conducts works of 
military engineering, river and harbor improvements. 

IV. The Secretary of the Navy, at the head of 
the Navy Department, has charge of the Naval establish- 
ments and all business connected therewith; issues Naval 
commissions, instructions and orders; supervises the 
enlistment and discharge of seamen, the construction 
of Navy Yards and Docks, the construction and equip- 
ment of vessels. Coast Surveys, etc. 

V. The Secretary of the Interior, at the liead 
of the Department of the Interior, has charge of the 
survey, management, sales and grants of Public Lands; 
the examination of Pension and Bounty Land claims; 
the management of Indian affairs; the award of Patents; 
the distribution of Seeds and Plants; the taking of 
Censuses; the management of Government mines, etc. 
The Bureau of Education is a branch of this depart- 
ment. 

VI. The Postmaster General at the head of the 
Post-office Department, has charge of the Postal Sys- 
tem; the establishment and discontinuance of Post-of- 
fices; the appointment of Agents; the contracts for car- 
rying the mails, etc. 

VII. The Attorney General, at the head of the 
Department of Justice, is the legal adviser of the 
President and members of the Cabinet; examines ti-^ 
tles^ applications for pardons, and judicial and legal 
appointments; conducts and argues suits in which the 
Ooyemment is concerned, etc. 
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VIII. The Secretary of Agriculture, whose duty 
it is to promote the agricultural interests of the country. 

What are the Salaries of the members cf the CdHnetf 

18,000 a year. 

Ifame the present Cabinet officers. See page ti. 

AMBASSADORS, MINISTERS, AND CONSULS. 

What is an Ambassador f 

An Ambassador is a minister of the highest rank, ap- 
pointed to represent the interests of a country at the 
court or seat of government of some other country. 

What is a Minister Plenipotentiary f 

A Minister Plenipotentiary is an Ambassador or En- 
voy, invested with full powers to negotiate a treaty, or 
do some other special business, without being a perma- 
nent resident of such country. Under such circum- 
stances, he is called Ambassador extraordinary. 

What is a Consul f 

A person commissioned to reside in a foreign country 
tis an agent or representative of a government, to pro- 
tect the rights, commerce, merchants, and seamen of 
1;he country, and to aid in commercial, and sometimes 
in diplomatic transactions, with such foreign country ; 
he is sometimes called Ambassador, or Minister ordi- 
nary. 
' Name a few of the highest Salaries paid Ministers, 

The ministers to London, Paris, Berlin, and St. 
Petersburg receive $17,500 each. Those to Vienna, 
Madrid, Eome, Pekin, Yeddo, Tokio, Mexico, and Eio 
Janiero, receive $12,000 each. The United States has 
no Ambassadors. 
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CONGRESS. 

A FEW COMPABISONS BETWEElii^ THE STATE AKD 
NATIONAL GOVEBNMENTS. 

Name a gimilarity in Divisiona between the StcUe and the Nd' 
tionaZ governments. 

Each has 3 divisions, the Legislative, Executive, and 
Judiciary. 

Name a similarity in the Leffislatite department. 

Each has 2 branches. In New York they are called 
Assembly and Senate; in the National government they 
are called House of Representatives and Senate. The 
Assembly and House of Representatives each elect their 
own Speaker; the State Senate is presided over by the 
Lieutenant Governor; the National Senate is presided 
over by the Vice-President. 

What is the number of Members in each at the present time f 

In the Assembly there are 128; in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 325; in the State Senate, 32; in the Na- 
tional Senate, 84, 

How do their Terms of office eompa/ref 

The members of the Assembly are elected for 1 year, 
of the House of Representatives for 2 years; of the State 
Senate for 2 years, of the National Senate for 6 years. 

THE TWO HOUSES OF CONGBESS. 
Of what Divisions does Congress consist t 
Of the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
Haw many Members has the Senate? 

The Senate has twice as many members as there are 
States in the Union. 
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THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Hou) mtmy Memben has the Batue of BepresenUtHvesf 
The House of Represeutatives consists of such a num- 
ber as Congress shall decide upon and name, after the 
taking of each national census; and this number con- 
tinues for the next ten years, unless increased by the 
admission of new States, each new State being entitled 
to one or more members. 

The following table shows the ratio of representation 
in the House of Bepresentatives, through the several 
decades to the present time. 

1789.... ratio, 80,000... number of members, (IS. 

108. 
14SL 
181. 
218. 
940. 

£84. 
242. 

298. 
1888.... " 164,000.... " " 825. 

The present number, 330, is apportioned as follows: 

Alabama 8 Kassachiifietts. 12 

Arkansas 5 HichJi^an. 11 

California 6 Minnesota 5 

Colorado 1 Mississippi 7 

Connecticat 4 Missouri. 14 

Delaware 1 Montana. 1 

Florida 2 Nebraska 8 

Georgia 10 Nevada. 1 

IllinolB 20 New Hampshire 2 

Indiana 18 New Jersey. 7' 

Iowa 11 New York 84 

Kansas 7 North Carolina. 9 

Kentucky 11 North Dakota — 1 

Louisana 6 Ohio. 21 

ICaine 4 Oregon. 1 

Maryland 6 Fennsylyania. 28 



1793.... 


** 


88,000. 


1806.... 


»* 


88,000 


1818.... 


" 


85,000 


1828.... 


" 


40,000. 


1888.... 


it 


47,700. 


1848 ... 


ti 


70,680. 


1858.... 


** 


98,420. 


1868.... 


" 


127,816. 


1878.... 


i( 


181,425. 
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Bhode Island 2 Yermont 2 

South Carolina 7 Vlrgina 10 

SonthBakota 2 Washington 1 

.10 WeetVIrginia 4 



Texas 11 Wiaoonshi 9 

CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS IK KEW YORK. 

The following is the apportionment of Congressional 
districts in and for the State of New York, made by the 
Legislature in 1883, which will be in force for the next 
ten years: 

I. The counties of Richmond, Suffolk, and Queens. 

II. The towns of New Lots, Flatbush, Flatlands, 
Gravesend, and New Utrecht, and the territory com- 
prised in the present Wards 8, 9, 12, 22, 24, 25 of 
Brooklyn. 

III. The territory comprised in the present Wards 7, 
13, 19, 20, 21, 23, of Brooklyn. 

IV. The territory comprised in the present Wards 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 11 of Brooklyn. 

V. The territory comprised in the present Wards 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18 of Brooklyn. 

VI. The 1st, 5th, and 9th Assembly districts of the 
city and county of New York. 

VII. The 2d, 3d, and 7th Assembly districts of the 
city and county of New York. 

VIII. The 4th, 6th, and 8th Assembly districts of the 
city and county of New York. 

IX. The 10th, 12th, and 14th Assembly districts of 
the city and county of New York. 

X. The 11th, 16th, and 18th Assembly districts of 
the city and county of New York. 

XI. The 13th, 15th, and 17th Assembly districts of 
the city and county of New York. 
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XII. The 20th, 2l8t, and a part of the 22d Asseml^ 
district of the city and county of New York. 

XIII. The 19th, 23d, and a part of the 22d Assembly 
district of the city and county of New York. 

XIV. The county of Westchester, and the 24th As- 
sembly district of the city and county of New York, 

XV. The counties of Orange, Eockland, and Sulli- 
van. 

XVI. The counties of Putnam, Dutchess, and Co- 
lumbia. 

XVII. The counties of Ulster, Greene, and Delaware. 

XVIII. The counties of Eensselaer and Washington. 

XIX. The county of Albany. 

XX. The counties of Saratoga, Schenectady, Mont- 
gomery, Fulton, and Hamilton. 

XXI. The counties of Clinton, Essex, Warren, and 
Franklin. 

XXII. The counties of St. Lawrence and Jefferson. 

XXIII. The counties of Oneida and Lewis. 

XXIV. The counties of Schoharie, Otsego, and Her- 
kimer. 

XXV. The counties of Onondaga and Cortland. 

XXVI. The counties of Madison, Chenango, Broome, 
and Tioga. 

XXVII. The counties of Oswego, Cayuga, and 
Wayne. 

XXVIII. The counties of Tompkins, Chemung, 
Schuyler, and Seneca. 

XXIX. The counties of Ontario, Steuben, and Yates. 

XXX. The county of Monroe. 

XXXI. The counties of Livingston, Genesee, Orleans^ 
and Wyoming. 
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XXXII. The 1st, 2d, and 3d Assembly districts of the 
county of Erie. 

XXXIII. The county of Niagara, and the 4th and 
6th Assembly districts of the county bf Erie. 

XXXIV. The counties of Chautauqua, Cattaraugus, 
and Allegany. 

How are members of tJie House of JRepresentatives Fleeted f 
They are elected every even year by the voters of the 

several States, the voters of each Congressional District 

electing one member. 

What is their Term of office? 

The term of office is 2 years, and begins on the 4th of 
March following the election. 

What is a Conffressman-at-Largef 

He is a member elected by the voters of the entire 
State. 

After 41 new apportionment by Congress, some States will have a larger 
number of Representatives than during the preceding decade. For instance, 
mew York had one additional Representative by the apportionment of 1882. 
The Legislature failed to re-district the State in 1888, and as there were but 
88 Congressional districts to elect 84 Representatives, one had to be elected 
by the voters of the entire State. 

Had there been tioo additional Representatives, there would have been 
two Congressmen-at-Large at the election of 1882. 

The State is now re-distrieted^ and there are as many districts as there 
are Representatives. See page 101. 

Wha^ special Qualifleations must a Bepresentative possess? 

I. He must be 25 years of age, an inhabitant of the 
State in which elected, and 7 years a citizen of the 
United States. 

Note:— By the term citizen here is meant, that an alien must have been 
naturalized 7 years before he can hold this office. 

II. He. cannot hold any other office under the United 
States during his continuance in this office. 
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III. He shall not be appointed to any civil ofl&ce 
under the authority of the United States, which shall 
have been created, or the emoluments of which shall 
have been increased, during his term of office. 

^ How are Vacancies in this qfflee filled t 

By special election in the district in which the va- 
cancy exists; such election being ordered by the Gov- 
ernor of the State. 

NoTB.— The person elected at such special election serves only for the 
unexpired term. 

What are some of the Duties of Bepresentativest 

I. To take the oath of office. (See page 145.) 

NoTB.— The oath is administered to the members before taking their 
seats, by the last Clerk of the House of Representatives, whose duty It is to 
act as presiding officer until a Speaker shall be elected. 

II. To elect from their number a presiding officer, 
whais called " Speaker. '' 

III. To elect from outside their number other offi- 
cers, as Clerk, Sergeant-at-Arms, Doorkeeper, and Post- 
master. 

IV. A majority constitute a quorum for doing busi- 
ness; judge of the elections, return, and qualifications 
of their own members; compel the attendance of absent 
members; determine their own rules of proceedings; 
punish members for disorderly behavior; and expel a 
member by a two-thirds* vote. 

V. They may not adjourn for more than three days, 
or to any other place than that in which the Senate also 
is sitting, without the consent of the Senate. The same 
rule applies to Senators. 

VI. To have co-ordinate jurisdiction with the Senate 
in enacting laws. 
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VII. To have the sole power of originating impeach- 
ments. 

Note.— An impeachment is a specific accosation (and is in the form of an 
indictment) against a public olBcer, charging him with a crime or misdemea- 
nor sufficient to put the accused on trial at tlie bar of the Senate. When 
a majority of the members of the House has impeached an officer, it appoints 
ji committee to lay the whole matter before the Senate, and to represent tho 
House in its prosecution. The duties of the House of Representatiyes end 
here. 

VIII. All bills for revenue must originate in the 
House of Representatives, but the Senate may propose 
or concur in amendments as in other bills. 

IX. To select a President of IJie United States, when 
the electors fail to elect one. (See pages 91-92.) 

This has occurred twice. Thomas Jeiferson was elected in 1801, and 
John Quincy Adams in 1825. (See page y.) 

How are Territories represented ? 

Each Territory is entitled to one delegate, who has the 
privilege of presenting the claims of his Territory; but 
has no vote. (See page 73.) 

THE SENATE. 
How are United States Senators elected f 
By the Legislatures of the several States, for a term 
of 6 years. 

Note.— When a Senator is to be elected, each body of a Legislature by a 
fAva voce vote of each member present on the second Tuesday after the meet- 
ing and organization thereof, names a candidate for Senator. 

The two houses meet in joint assembly, the day following, and if the 
-same person has received a majority of all tlie votes cast in each house (a 
quorum being present) he is declared duly elected Senator of the United 
States. 

If no person has received such majority, then the joint assembly pro- 
•ceeds by viva voce vote to elect a Senator, and continues to vote at least once 
each day during the session, or until a Senator shall be elected. For man- 
ner of viva voce voting see page 56. 

How were Senators Classified according to tJie Constitution, at ths 
Jirst meeting? 
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L There were only 19 Senators at the opening. The 
names of 6 were pat into one class^ 7 into another, and 
6 into another. 

II. No two Senators' names from the same State were 
put into one class. 

III. Three papers of equal size numbered one, two, 
and three, were rolled up and put into a box, and drawn 
by a committee of three persons chosen for this purpose 
in behalf of the respective classes in which each of them 
was placed. 

IV. Senators of the first class were to vacate their 
seats in 2 years; of the second, in 4 years; of the third, 
in 6 years. 

V. By a resolution of Congress in 1789, it was decided 
that when Senators take their seats from States that 
have not before appointed Senators, they shall be placed 
by lot in the foregoing classes in such manner as shall 
keep the classes as nearly equal as may be in num- 
bers. 

VI. Two or four years will intervene between two 
successive expirations of Senatorial terms in any State. 

What special Qualifications must a Senator possess? 

I. He must be 30 years of age, an inhabitant of the 
State in which elected, and 9 years a citizen of the 
United States. 

II. He must be free from the restrictions in regard to 
holding office heretofore given for Kepresentatives. 

What are they ? 

How are Vacancies in this office filled? 
I. If a vacancy occurs during the recess of a Legisla- 
ture of any State, the Governor of such State may make 
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a temporary appointment, which will expire at the meet- 
ing of the Legislature. 

n. If the IjQgislatiixe of a State be in BBBBira «t the- 
time a vacancy occurs, the Legislature will proceed to« 
fill such vacancy by voting as in the case of a full term- 

Note.— The person elected to fill a vacancy serves only for the unex- 
pired term. 

DUTIES. 

WJiat are some of the Duties of Senators t 

I. To take the oath of office. (See page 145.) The^ 
oath will be administered by the Clerk of the Senate. 

II. To elect their Clerk, Sergeant-at-Arms, Door- 
keeper, and Postmaster. These officers are not mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

III. Sections IV., V., and VI., under duties for Eep- 
resentatives, apply to Senators likewise. What are they?* 

IV. The Senate, sitting as a court, has sole power to* 
try all impeachments. 

NoTB 1.— The Chief Justice shall preside when the President of the. 
United States is'behiic tried. 

NoTB 2.— It requires two-thirds of the members present to concur in- 
order to convict. 

Compare pp. 57, 58, 105. 

Note 8.— The following persons have been tried by this Court : 

1. William Blount, United States Senator from Tennessee was impeached* 
by the House of Representatives in 1797, tried by the Senate, and expeUed. 
Tlie charge was '' Tliat he had intri^ed when Governor of the Territory, to- 
trausf er New Orleans and the neif^hboring districts, then belonging to Spain, 
to Great Britain, by means of a Joint expedition of English and Indians." 

2. John Pickering, District Judge, N. H., was impeached by the House^ 
of Representatives in 1808. Senate failed to convict 

8. Samuel Chase, Associate Justice, was impeached, tried by the Senate 
in 1805, and discharged. 

4. James H. Peck, District Judge, Missouri, was impeached, tried by the* 
Senate, in 1880, and discharged. 

5. The impeachment (or indictment) of Andrew Johnson in 1868, oon- 
of 11 articles or counts. Only three of those articles or counts were^ 
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Acted upon, the vote standing 84 for conviction, and 19 against He was not 
■convicted. Repeat the provisions of the Constitution as to impeachments, 
pages 115 and 116. 

V. To ratify or reject treaties proposed by the 
President of the United States, two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators present concurring. (See page 140.) 

VI. To confirm or reject appointments made by the 
President. (See page 95.) 

VII. To elect a Vice-President of the United States 
in case the electors fail so to do. (See page 91.) 

VIII. To elect a President j»ro ^e??ipore. This is usu- 
ally done at the close of the first Executive Session of the 
Senate after the inauguration of the new Vice-President, 
BO that if the Vice-President should be called upon to 
perform the duties of President, the Senate would not 
be without a presiding officer. (See jmge 92.) 

IX. The President pro tempore of the Senate may act 
as Vice-President, in case of a vacancy, but can never 
ie 171 fact a Vice-President, because the President pro 
tempore may be less than 35 years of age, or born in a 
foreign country, and consequently may be ineligible 
to the office of Vice-President. 

Note.— For further legislative powers, sach as levying duties, coining 
money, fixing the standard of weights and measures, establishing post- 
offices and post-roads, inferior courts, punishment of piracies, etc., see 
page 110. 

Haw are Congresses named f 

By ordinal number. The 51st Congress will come 
into power March 4, 1889, and at the close of two years 
i¥ill be followed by the 52d Congress, a new Congress 
succeeding to powe* every two years. 
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When does Ckmgress meet ? 

The Constitution provides that Congress shall meefc 
the first Monday in December, in each year; conse- 
quently, there can be no session of a new. Congress^ 
until that time, unless ordered by the President. 

The first regular session of a Congress may continue 
a full year. The second regular session must close on 
the third of March, at which time the term of the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives expires. 

What is meant hy the Senate ha/oing Executive Sessions f 

I. An executive session is for the purpose of ratifying 
treaties, confirming appointments made by the Presi- 
dent, etc. 

II. It is a meeting of the Senate only, and is some- 
times called by the President when Congress is not in 
session. At the commencement of a presidential term, 
the Senate is convened for the purpose of confirming 
the Cabinet and other appointive officers. 

May ths Presiding Officers vote 

I. The Speaker of the House of Representatives, be- 
ing a member of the House, is always entitled to a vote, 
upon any question. 

II. The Vice-President not being a member of the- 
Senate, is entitled to vote only in case of a tie in the: 
Senate. 

III. The President pro tempore, as presiding officer, 
is entitled to vote upon all questiv>ns, because he is a. 
member of th Senate. (Compare page 58.) 

What are tTie Salaries of Congressmen f 
I. The Speaker of the House receives a salary of 
♦8000. 
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II. The President pro tern, of the Senate receives a 
;8alary of $8000. 

III. Senators, Bepresentatives, and Delegates (see 
page 73) receive $5000 a year, and 20 cents a mile for 
travel in going to and returning from Washington. 

What are the Standing Chmmittees cf Ckmgress t 

I. Both houses have standing committees, among 
ii^hich are the following: Ways and Means, Foreign 
Belations, Finance, Appropriations, Judiciary, Com- 
imerce. Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, Indian Affairs, 
Elections, Banking and Currency, Railroads, etc, 

II. These committees are appointed in the House of 
Representatives by the Speaker; in the Senate, by the 
members of the Senate. 

III. Each committee has a chairman and secretary: 
the chairman of any committee, by a law of 1863, is 
^empowered to administer oaths to witnesses in any case 

under consideration. 

lY. Special committees are appointed for the exam- 
ination of special cases. 

V. The object of having committees is to expedite 
business: bills and matter pertaining to a particular 
subject are referred to the committee having that sub- 
ject in charge; the committee investigates, and reports 
in proper form to the House or the Senate as the case 
may be. 

COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. 

Explain the 'manner in which a deliberative body is resolved inte 
a Committee of th^ Whole. 

I. A member of the House of Representatives, Sen- 
ate, or any other deliberative body, moves that tnat 
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body resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole for 
the consideration of a particular subject : if carried^ the 
Speaker or presiding officer leaves the chair, naming 
some member to take his place as chairman. 

II. The Speaker or presiding officer becomes a mem- 
ber of the committee, and can take part in the debate 
as other members. 

III. The Committee of the Whole cannot conclude 
any business and cannot adjourn. 

IV. When the discussion is completed, some member 
moves that the Committee of the Whole do " now rise "; 
whereupon the Speaker resumes his place in the chair, 
and the chairman reports to him the business which was 
transacted in the Committee of the Whole. 

V. If the House or any other body while in Comillit- 
tee of the Whole desires to adjourn, it rises, and only 
after the chairman ^'reports progress '* to the Speaker 
is a motion to adjourn in order. 

VI. The object of going into a Committee of the 
Whole is to get rid of those rules which hinder and re- 
tart free debate. ^ 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS. 
NATURALIZATION. 
Explain the process of Naturalization. 

I. Aliens, persons bom in other countries, may be- 
come citizens in five years after coming to this country 
by complying with certain rules. 

II. They must make a declaration of intention on 
oath before a court of competent jurisdiction, desiring 
to become citizens, except as in Sec. V, and except 
where an alien became resident in the U. S. before ar- 
riving at the age of 18 yrs. 
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NoTX.— -A c!roait or district ooiirt of the United States, or a district or 
supreme court of Territories, or a court of record of any of the States har- 
ing common law Jurisdiction, is a court of competent Jurisdiction. 

III. Five years must liave elapsed after a foreigner 
becomes a resident, and two years after a declaration, 
of intention as above, before lie can become a citizen. 
At this time he must take the oath of allegiance. 

IV. The oath of allegiance must be preceded by the 
oath of other witnesses — to the 5 years' residence, and 
good moral character of the applicant. 

V. An exception to this is, that an alien soldier hav- 
ing served in the Union Army one year and having ob- 
tained an honorable discharge, may become a citizen of 
the United States on making oath to these facts and 
taking the oath of allegiance. 

VI. When a foreigner becomes naturalized, his chil- 
dren under 21 years of age, if residents of the United 
States at the time, become citizens without further 
formality. 

VII. If a foreigner makes liis declaration of inten- 
tion to become a citizen of the United States, and dies 
before the time to become fully naturalized, his wife 
and children become citizens at that time, on taking 
the oath of allegiance. 

HABEAS CORPUS 

What is a writ of ffctbeas Carpus f 

I. An instrument in writing issued by a judge, com- 
manding the sheriff or whoever has the prisoner in 
charge, to bring him before the judge. 

II. The case is not tried, but the judge simply exam- 
ines the case to see whether the imprisonment is lawful; 
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that is, whether any crime is charged, or whether there 
is any proper complaint, or commitment. 

in. If the prisoner be lawfully held, he may send him 
back to prison, or if unlawfully held, release him. 

IV. This famous writ protects the rights of personal 
liberty by causing the case of the person under arrest 
to be examined by a competent judge. 

V. The privilege of this writ shall not be suspended, 
unless, when in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public 
safety requires it. (See page 137.) 

NOTB.— The writ of fiabeas corpus was suspended by President Lincoln^ 
May, 1861 ; in December of the same year. Congress passed an act approv- 
ing the action of the President, and authorizing the suspension of the writ 
as long as he should deem it necessary. 

EX POST FACTO LAWS. 

What is an Ex Post Facto Load t 

An Ex Post Facto Law, as defined by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, is one which renders an act 
punishable in a manner in which it was not punishable 
when the act was committed. For this and other pro- 
hibitions, see pages 137 and 138. 

TBEASON. 
WTuxtis Treason? 

I. Treason against the United States consists in levying 
war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort. 

II. A conviction requires the testimony of two witnes- 
ses to the same overt act, or a confession in open court. 

' III. The trial for treason will be conducted in all res- 
pects like any other criminal trial for a capital offence. 
V. The penalty may be death, but by an 9^t of Con- 
gress July 17, 1862, the punishment is discretionary 
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with the Court, and may be imprisonment for not less 

than five years, and a fine of not less than $10,000. 

NoTB.— Xo person has ever been oonvicted of treason in the United 
States. Jeffei'Bon Davis was captured Hay 10, 1865, and placed in Fortress 
Moni*oe, May 19, where he was confined for two years. In May, 1867. he 
was brought before the United States Ciicnit Court at Richmond on a charge 
<^ trwuon, and was admitted to baO. In December, 1868 he was discharged. 

POLITICAL DISABILITIES. 

What persons were deprived by the Fburteenth Amendment from 
Tiolding any civil or military appointment under the United States? 

I. Those who, having taken an oath as a member of 
Congress, or 
. II. As an officer of the United States, or 

III. As a member of any State Legislature, or 

IV. As an executive or judicial officer of any State, 
to support the Constitution of the United States, shall 
have engaged in the insurrection or rebellion against 
the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies there- 
of. (See page 151.) 

Bow were these Disabilities removed? 

I. By laws enacted by Congress to that effect by a 
two-thirds' vote. 

II. By the same being proclaimed by the President in 
the several amnesty proclamations of May 29, 1867, in 
which fourteen classes of persons were excepted, fol- 
lowed by other proclamations dated September 7, 1867; 
July 4, 1868; December 25, 1868. 

NoTB.— The last one was as follows: " I do hereby proclaim and declare, 
unconditionally and without reserration, to aU and to every person who di- 
rectly or indirectly participated in the late insurrection or rebellion a full 
pai'don and amnesty for the offence of treason asrainst the United States." 

AMENDMENTS. 

How may Amendments he made to the Constitution ? 

I. Whenever two-thirds of both houses of Congress 
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shall deem it necessary, they may prepare amendments, 
which shall become binding when ratified by the Legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the States. 

Note.— The above is the usual way. 

II. On application of the Legislatures of two-thirds 
of the States, Congress shall call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments, which must be ratified in conven- 
tions held by three-fourths of the States. 

III. A prohibition in regard to amendments is that 
no State without its consent shall be deprived of its 
equal sujffrage in the Senate. (See page 144.) 

NOTES ON NATURALIZATION. 
I. All persons bom in this country are citizens. 

n. Children under 21 years of age, bom in other countries, become natur- 
alized by the naturalization of the father. 

m. When a foreigner has lived in this country three years and has made 
application to become a citizen, and the application is on file in the office, of 
the Secretary of State, he is then entitled to hold lands by deed and convey 
the same lawfully: he is also entitled to vote at school meetings, but for no 
other officers until fully naturalized. 

ly. Any woman, who might lawfully be naturalized under the existing 
laws, married^ or who8haUbefruirriedtoa(Atizenoi\^iQViAt/^Bl8A/&&^^2iXi 
be deemed and taken to be a oltizen. 



MISCELLANEOrS QUESTIONS, 

The following questions and answers are given for the 
purpose of keeping some of the more difficult points 
before the minds of the advanced students. 

WTuit is a Qiuyrum f 

A majority of either body in the Legislature or in 
Congress constitutes a quorum for doing business. See 
pp. 66, 104. 

Where do BiUs originate t 

Bills may originate in either house of the Legislature; 
but in Congress, all bills for raising revenue must origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives: yet the Senate 
may propose or concur with amendments as on any other 
bills. See pp. 66, 133. 

WTio are Members of ths Court of Impeaehment t 
The State Senators or a majority of them, the Judges 
of the Court of Appeals, or a majority of them, and the 
Lieutenant Governor. The United States Senate is also 
a court of impeachment. See pp. 68, 107. 

Who may grant Beprieves and Pardons f See pp. 6S, 94, 

What is an Ex-post Facto Law f See pa^ge US. 

What is a Writ of Habeas Corpus? See pp. lit, 154. 

What is Treason f See page IIS. 

KoTB.— A difficulty existed between Aaron Burr and Alexander Hamflton, 
growing out of a political controversy which culminated in a duel, fought 
July 11, 1804, in which the latter was killed. Burr was disfranchised by the 
laws of New York, for having fought a duel, and was indicted for murder in 
New Jersey. His term of office as Vice-President closed March i, 180S. In 

116 
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April he started on a tour through the western country, and was suspected 
of being engaged In a scheme of forming a new government on the borders, 
and perhaps -paxHj within the United States. 

His proceedings excited alarm, and Nov. S7, 1806, President Jefferson issued 
a proclamation against him; being arrested in Alabama, Feb. 19, 1807, he was 
brought to Bichraond, Va., for trial for high treason. The trial commenced 
March 27, and lasted till Sept. 7. No overt act of treason was proven, and 
the verdict of the jury was " Not Guilty under the Indictment.*' 

What wcLS Attainder? 

In old English law, the extinction of civil rights, and 
the forfeiture of estate which followed, when a person 
was condemned to death for treason or felony, or when 
judgment of outlawry had been pronounced against him 
for not appearing to answer to a capital crime. 

WJiat toas a Bill of Attainder? 

It was a legislative conviction for alleged crimes with 
judgment of death. 
j It is forbidden by our Constitution. See page 137. 

[ What are letters of Ma/rque and BepmaZ f 

They are commissions issued by a government to pri- 
vate persons, authorizing them to seize the property of 
a foreign nation or its subjects, as a reparation for some 
injury. Congress has exclusive power to grant them. 
See page 136. 

What is Capital Punishment f 

It is punishment by death, and is inflicted as a pen- 
alty for murder, treason, and arson in the first degree. 

What is Arson? 

It is maliciously burning any dwelling-house, shop, 
or any building, the property of another. 

Note.— The burning of an inhabited dwelling in the night-time is ansonin 
tbejlrst degree. 
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WTiat is Burglary f 

It is forcibly breaking into and entering in the night- 
time the dwelling-house of another with intent to com- 
mit a crime. 

What is Larceny? 

It. is wrongfully taking of another's personal property, 
with the intent to deprive him of it permanently. 

* Nons.— If the property taken amounts to twenty-five dollars and apwardB, 
the crime is grwfid larceny, and is a state's prison offence. If less than twenty- 
five dollars (unless second offence), it iapetUlarGeny and is punishable by fine 
or imprisonment in jail or both. 

WJiat is Slander f 

Slander is vl false statement about another, which in- 
jures him in his reputation or business. If the person 
slandered proves that he has been damaged, the slanderer 
may be compelled to pay heavy damages. A person is 
liable for repeating a slander, the same as though he 
originated it. 

What is Libel r 

A libel is a, false publication in print or writing, signs 
or pictures, tending to injure a person in his reputation 
or business, or to expose him to public hatred, contempt, 
or ridicule. A person may be liable for heavy damages 
for words printed or written, for which he would not be 
liable if merely spoken, because of their wider circula- 
tion. 

What is Forgery f 

Forgery consists m falsely making, counterfeiting, or 
altering any instrument in writing with intent to defraud. 

What is Counterfeiting? 

Counterfeiting is the general term for making false 
coin and paper money, or passing it. 
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What U Bribery f 

Bribery is the offering money or other reward, or ac- 
cepting money or some other reward for the purpose of 
influencing votes, for securing anything against justice. 
See Cons, of New York, page 158. 

What is Perjury? 

Perjury is stating material matter fahely, under the 
solemnity of a legal oath. 

Wha;t is Bobbery f 

Robbery is the taking of personal property from an- 
other in his presence ^nd against his will by violence, 
or by putting him in fear of immediate injury to his 
person. 

What is Bigamy? 

The crime of bigamy consists in a man's having two or 
more living wives at the same time, or a woman's having 
two or more living husbands at the same time. Where 
done openly by a class professing to consider it right, it 
is called polygamy, or polyandry. 

What is Murder? 

Murder is the killing of a human being deliberately 
and maliciously, and with intent to effect death. 

Note.— The law specifies different degrees of murder. Murder in the 
first degree is panishable by dectth; in the other degrees, by imprieonmerU for 
longer or shorter times. 

Wha^is Embeeztemeni? 

Embezzlement consists in fraudulently taking what is 
intrusted to one by another, with intent to apply to one's 
own use; and is usually punishable in the sanie manner 
as larceny of the same amount. 
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Wlkjo are Aeceswries to a erime f 

Persons who advise, procure, or command a person to 
commit a crime, are said to be accessories before the fact; 
those who conceail an offender knowingly, or who give 
aid to prevent his being brought to punishment, are said 
to be accessories after the fact. 

What is a FeUmyf 

A heinous crime : a crime punishable by death or im- 
prisonment in state prison is a felony. 

What is giving Bail? 

Giving bail consists in a person (called a bondsman) 
giving a bond by which he agrees to pay the State a cer- 
tain sum of money in case the prisoner does not appear 
when wanted for trial. 

NoTB.— After the bond is executed the prisoner Is released until triaL 
What is said of Excessive Bail f See pp, 1^7 and 164, 
What is said of Trial hy Jury f See pp. ISl and 1S6, 
What is said of the Grand Jury? See pp. 75, 76, IJ^, and 15J^ 
What cktss of people can be JNaturalized, and what is the proeessf 

See pp. Ill and IIH. 

What are the Qualifications for members of the Bmse of Bepre- 

sentativesf Seepage lOS. 

For United States Senators? See page 106. 

For the Legislature of New York? See page 64. 

How are Vacancies filled in the House of Bepresentativesf See 

page 104. 

How a/re Vacancies filled in the United States Senaie f See page 

106. 

Whai officers have no Vote except in case of a Tie? See pp. 116 

and 170. 

Who Presides in a court of impecuihtnent, and how many of the 

members must concur in order to convict t See pp. 68 and 107, 
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Howfcvr can judgment in ecues of impeachment extend? See pp, 
S8 and ISIB, 

How many impeaehments have been tried by the United 8tate$ 
Senate t See page 107, 

Note.— William Blount is the only person that has been oonylcted in that 
eonrt 

What Priifileffes, as individuals, have memben of Ckmgrees or 
Stoite Legislators f See pp, ISS and 16 4, 

Whatisavetof See pp, island 170, 

In what time must a bill be returned by the President or Glover' 
tiorf See pp, 67, m, 171, 

How can a bill be passed after having been vetoed by the President 
<fr Governor f Seepp, ISJ^ and 171, 

What are the Potoers of Congress f See pp, ISS, 1S6, 

Note.— There are seventeen of them : the student can learn two or more 
of them each day. 

What are the general Prohibitions qf Congress f See pp. 1S6 and 
1S7, 

VomL—Theire are seven in nomber : learn the substance of them. 

What are the Prohibitions upon StcUesf See pp, 1S7 and ISS, 

NoTB.~There are three in number : leam the sabstance of them. 

How many Electors of President and Vice-President are there at 
present f and how long wiU the present number remain t 

As many as there are Representatives and Senators in 
Congress. See pp. 99 and 100. 

Wliat are the Qualifications required for the offices of President 
and Vice-President f See page 9S. 

Whctt are the Qiialificationsfor the offices of Governor and Lieu- 
tenant Governor? See page 6g. 

How is a Vacancy in the office of President filled f See pages 99 
and9S, 

How is the Vacancy in tJie office of Governor filled f See page 6S, 
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What Officers under United States government can be impeaehedT 
Seepage 141. 

What officers under the State gopemment can be impeached f See 
page 176.' 

What are some of the Duties of the President t See pp. 94, 140, 

What a/re some of the Duties of the Oonemar of New York f See 
pp, 6S, 168, 169. 

What United States Court is both original and appellate, and in 
what cases f See page I4B, 

What United States Courts ha/oe original jurisdiction? See pp. 
86 and 86. 

What Jurisdiction have the various Courts in the State t See pp.. 
79 and 83. 

The Supreme Court has both original and appeOaU Jurisdiction. 

By what authority and in what way are new States admitted, 
and new Territories organized? See pp, 71 and 72. 

How are Amendments made to the United Sta/tes Constitution? 
See pa^ge 114* 

How are Amendments made to the State Constitution? See- 
page 202, 

How many Articles in the crigiruU Constitution of the United' 
States ? See page 149, 

How many Amendments ha/ve been made to it ? When were the- 
last three made? Give some reason^s for the incorporation^of the 
ISth, 14th, and 16th amendments. See pp. 146-161. 

How many Articles in the State Constitution ? See page 202. 



DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 



IN CONGEESS, JULY 4, 1776. 



The XJkakimous Declabatiost of the Thibteen 
Ukited States of America. 

When in the conrse of human events^ it becomes neces- 
sary for one people to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another, and to assume^ 
among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature's God 
entitles them, a decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to- 
secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed; that whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the^ 
people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
government; laying its foundation on such principles, 
and organizing its powers in such form as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 
Prudence, indeed, will dictate, that governments long, 

(128) 
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•established should not be changed for light and transient 
•causes; and accordingly all experience hath shown that 
mankind are more disposed to snffer, while erils are 
.^nfferable^ than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
.same object, evinces a design to reduce them under ab- 
solute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to 
throw off such government, and to provide new guards 
for their future security. Such has been the patient 
sufferance of these colonies, and such is now the neces- 
jsity which constrains them to alter their former systems 
•of government. The history of the present King of 
Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and usurpa- 
tions, all having in direct object the establishment of an 
4fcbsolute tyranny over these States. To prove this, let 
facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws, the most wholesome 
and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of imme- 
diate and pressing importance, unless suspended in their 
operation till his assent should be obtained; and when 
^0 suspended he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommoda- 
tion of large districts of people, unless those people 
would relinquish the right of representation in the leg- 
islature, a right inestimable to them, and formidable to 
tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places 
unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the depository 
of their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing 
i;hem into compliance with his measures. 
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He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for 
opposing with manly firmness his invasions on the rights 
of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, 
to cause others to be elected; whereby the legislative pow- 
ers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to the^ 
people at large for their exercise; the State remaining, 
in the meantime, exposed to all the dangers of invasion 
from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these 
States; for that purpose obstructing the laws for natur- 
alization of foreigners; refusing to pass others to encour- 
age their migrations hither, and raising the conditions 
of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice by 
refusing his assent to laws for establishing judiciary 
powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for 
the tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment- 
of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent 
hither swarms of officers to harass our people, and eat 
out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing 
armies, without the consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent of 
and superior to the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a juris- 
diction foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged 
by our laws; giving his assent to their acts of pretended 
legislation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 
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For protecting them> by a mock trials from pnnish- 
ment for any murders which they should commit on the 
inhabitants of these States: 
For cutting oflE our trade with all parts of the world: 
For imposing taxes on us without our consent: 
For depriving us^ in many cases^ of the benefits of 
trial by jury: 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pre* 
tended offences; 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a 
neighboring province, establishing therein an arbitrary 
government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to ren- 
der it at once an example and fit instrument for intro* 
ducing the same absolute rule into these colonies. 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most 
valuable laws, and altering fundamentally the forms of 
OUT goVfernments: 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring 
themselves invested with power to legislate for us in all 
cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out 
•of his protection, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt 
our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people- 
He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries to complete the works of death, desolation 
and tyranny, already begun, with circumstances of 
cruelty and perfidy, scarcely parallelled in the most bar- 
barous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized 
nation- 
He has constrained our fellow citizens, taken captive 
K>n the high seas, to bear arms against their country, to 
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become the executioners of their friends and brethren; 
or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrectiona amongst ns^ 
and has endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our 
frontiers the merciless Indian savages^ whose known 
rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all 
ages^ sexes and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned 
for redress in the most humble terms; our repeated peti- 
tions have been answered only by repeated injury. A 
prince whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a 
free people. 

TSoT have we been wanting in attentions to our British 
brethren. We have warned them from time to time, of 
attempts by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable 
jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the 
circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. 
We have appealed to their native justice and magnan- 
imity, and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred to disavow these usurpations, which 
would inevitably interrupt our connections and corres- 
pondence. They too have been deaf to the voice of 
justice and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, ac- 
quiesce in the necessity which denounces our separation, 
and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies 
in war, in peace friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the United 
States of America, in General Congress assembled, ap- 
pealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the recti- 
tude of our intentions, do, in the name, and by authority 
of the good people of these colonies, solemnly publish 
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and declare^ that these United Colonies are^ and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States ; they are ab- 
solved from all allegiance to the British crown, and that 
all political connection between them and the State of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; and 
that B&free and independent States, they have full power 
to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish 
commerce, and to do all other acts and things which inde- 
pendent States may of right do. And for the support of 
this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection 
of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 

JoHK Hakcock, and 54 other signers. 



THE CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 



Preamble. 

We the people of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this constitution for the United States of America. 

ARTICLE I.— Legislative. 

Section 1. — Cokgress. 
1. All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a congress of the United States, which shall consist 
of a senate and house of representatives. 

Section 2. — House of Eeprbsentatives. 

1. Election, — The house of representatives shall be 
composed of members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several states; and the electors in each 
State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State legislature. 

2. Qtialifications. — No person shall be a representa- 
tive who shall not (1) have attained to the age of twenty- 
five years, and (2) been seven years a citizen of the 
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United States, and who shall not (3) when elected, be 
an inhabitant of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Apportionment, — Representatives and direct taxes 
shall be apportioned among the several States which may 
be included within this Union, according to their respec- 
tive numbers, which shall be determined by adding to 
the whole number of free persons, including those 
bound to service for a term of years, and excluding 
Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. The 
actual enumeration shall be made within three years 
after the first meeting of the congress of the United 
States, and within every subsequent term of ten years, 
in such manner as they shall by law direct. The num- 
ber of representatives shall not exceed one for every 
thirty thousand, but each State shall have at least one 
representative; and until such enumeration shall be 
made, the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to 
ohoose three; Massachusetts eight; Bhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, one; Connecticut, five; New 
York, six; New Jersey, four; Pennsylvania, eight; Dela- 
ware, one; Maiyland six; Virginia, ten; North Carolina, 
five; South Carolina, five; and Georgia three. 

4. Vacancies, — ^When vacancies happen in the repre- 
sentation from any State, the executive authority there- 
of shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

5. Officers, — The house of representatives shall choose 
their speaker and other officers, and shall have the sole 
power of impeachment. 

Section 3. — Senate. 
1. Election. — The senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two senators from each State chosen by the 
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legislature thereof^ for six years; and each senator shall 
have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in con- 
sequence of the first election, they shall be divided as 
equally as may be into three classes. The seats of the 
senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expira- 
tion of the second year, of the second class at the ex- 
piration of the fourth year, and of the third class at 
the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third may 
be chosen every second year; and if vacancies happen, 
by resignation or otherwise, during the recess of the 
legislature of any State, the executive thereof may 
make temporary appointments until the next meeting 
of the legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

3. Qtmlifications. — No person shall be a senator who 
shall not have (1) attained the age of thirty years, and 
(2) been nine years a citizen of the United States, and 
who shall not (3), when elected, be an inhabitant of 
that State for which he shall be chosen. 

4. Officers, — The vice-president of the United States 
shall be president of the senate, but shall have no vote 
unless they be equally divided. 

5. The senate shall choose their other officers, and 
also a president pro tempore in the absence of the vice- 
president, or when he shall exercise the office of presi- 
dent of the United States. 

6. Impeacliments. — The senate shall have the sole 
power to try all impeachments. When sitting for that 
purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. When 
the president of the United States is tried, the chief 
justice shall preside; and no person shall be convicted 
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without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members 
present. 

7. Judgments in cases of impeachments shall not ex* 
tend further than to removal from office, and disquali- 
fication to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust or 
profit under the United States; but the party convicted 
shall, nevertheless, be liable and subject to indictment^ 
trial, judgment and punishment, according to law. 
Section 4. — Elections and Meetings. 

1. Mections. — The times, places and manner of hold- 
ing elections for senators and representatives shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the legislature thereof; but the 
congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the place of choosing senators^ 

2. Meetings. — The congress shall assemble at least once 
in every year; and such meeting shall be on the first 
Monday in December, unless they shall by law appoint 
a different day. 

Section 5. — Oeganization. 

1. Quorum. — Each house shall be the judge of the 
elections, returns and qualifications of its own members, 
and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
business; but a smaller number may adjourn from day 
to day, and may be authorized to compel the attendance 
of absent members, in such manner and under such 
penalties as each house may provide. 

2. Rules. — Each house may determine the rule of its 
proceedings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, 
and with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

3. Journal. — Each house shall keep a journal of its 
proceedings, and from time to time publish the same. 
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excepting Enich parts as may, in their judgment, require 
secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the members of either 
house on any question shall, at the desire of one-fifth of 
those present, be entered on the journal. 

4. Adjourmnent. — Neither house, during the session 
of congress, shall, without the consent of the other, ad- 
journ for more than three days, nor to any other place 
than that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 

Section 6.— Membbes as Individuals. 

1. Pay and Privileges. — The senators and represen- 
tatives shall receive a compensation for their services, 
to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the treasury of 
the United States. They shall in all cases except treason, 
felony and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest 
during thpir attendance at the sessions of their respective 
houses, and in going to and returning from the same; 
and for any speech or debate in either house they shall 
not be questioned in any other place. 

2. Prohibitions, — No senator or representative shall, 
during the time for which he was elected, be appointed 
to any civil office under the authority of the United 
States, which shall have been created, or the emoluments 
whereof shall have been increased, during such time; 
and no person holding any office under the United States 
shall be a member of either house during his continu- 
^uce in office. 

Section 7. — Revenue; The Veto. 
1. Revenue Bills. — All bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the house of representatives; but the senate 
may propose or concur with amendments as on other 
bills. 
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2. Tlie Veto. — Every bill which shall have jjassed the 
house of representatives and the senate shall, before it 
becomes a law, be presented to the president of the 
United States; if he approve, he shall sign it; but if not 
he shall return it, with his objections, to that house in 
which it shall have originated; who shall enter the ob- 
jections at large on their journal, and proceed to re- 
consider it. If, after such reconsideration, two-thirds 
of that house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, 
together with the objections, to the other house, by 
which it shall likewise be reconsidered; /ind, if approved 
by twjo-thirds of that house, it shall become a law. But 
in all cases, the votes of both houses shall be determined 
by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons voting 
for and against the bill shall be entered on the journal 
of each house respectively. If any bill shall not be 
returned by the president within ten days (Sundays ex- 
cepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the 
same shall be a law in like manner as if he had signed it, 
unless the congress, by their adjournmerrt, prevent its 
return, in which case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution or vote, to which the 
concurrence of the senate and the house of representa- 
tives may be necessary (except on a question of adjourn- 
ment), shall be presented to the president of the United 
States; and, before the same shall take effect, shall be 
approved by him; or, being disapproved by him shall be 
repassed by two-thirds of the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, according to the rules and limitations pre- 
scribed in the case of a bill. 
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Section 8.— Legislative Powebs. 
The congress shall have power: 

1. To lay and collect taxes^ duties^ imposts^ and ex- 
cises; to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defence and general welfare of the United States; but 
all duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform through- 
out the United States. 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United 
States. 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian tribes. 

4. To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and 
uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout 
the United States. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures. 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting 
the securities and current coin of the United States. 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, 
by securing for limited times, to authors and inventors, 
the exchisive right to their respective writings and dis- 
coveries. 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme 
court; to define and punish piracies and felonies com- 
mitted on the high seas, and offences against the law 
of nations. 

10. To declare war, grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal, and make rules concerning captures on land and 
water. 
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11. To raise and supi^ort armies; but no appropria- 
tion of money to that use shall be for a longer term 
than two years. 

12. To provide and maintain a navy. 

13. To make rules for the government and regulation 
of the land and naval forces. 

14. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union^ suppress insurrections^ and repel 
invasions. 

15. To provide for organizing, arming and disciplin- 
ing the militia, and for governing such part of them as 
maybe employed in the service of the United States; re- 
serving to the States respectively the appointment of the 
officers and the authority of training the militia accord- 
ing to the discipline prescribed by congress. 

16. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases what- 
soever, over such district (not exceeding ten miles squai*e) 
as may, by cession of particular States, and the accei^t- 
ance of congress, become the seat of government of the 
United States; and to exercise like authority over all 
2)laces purchased, by the consent of the legislature of the 
State in which the same shall be, for the erection of 
forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful 
buildings; and 

] 7. To make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested by this constitution in the 
government of the United States, or in any department 
or officer thereof. 

Section 9. — General Prohibitions. 
1. The migration or importation of such 2>ersons as 
any of the States now existing shall think proper to 
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admits shall not be prohibited by the congress prior to 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eight; but a 
tax or duty may be imposed on such importation not 
exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not 
be suspended, unless when, in cases of rebellion or inva- 
sion, the public safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder, or ex post facto law shall be 
passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, un- 
less in proportion to the census or enumeration herein- 
before directed to be taken. 

6. No tax or duty shall be laid on any articles exported 
from any State. No preference shall be given by any 
regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports of one 
State over those of another; nor shall vessels bound to 
or from one State be obliged to enter, clear or pay duties 
in another. 

6. No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in 
consequence of appropriations maide by law; and a regular 
statement and account of the receipts and expenditures 
of all public money shall be published from time to 
time. 

7. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States; and no person holding any office of profit or 
trust under them shall, without the consent of the con- 
gress, accept of any present, emolument, office, of any 
kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

Section 10. — Prohibitions Upon the States. 

1. Absolute, — No State shall (1) enter into any treaty, 
alliance or confederation; (2) grant letters of marque 
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and reprisal; (3) coin money; (4) emit bills of credit; (5) 
make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in pay- 
ment of debts; (6) pass any bill of attainer^ ex post facto 
law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts; or (7) 
grant any title of nobility. 

2. Except by Consent of Congress. — No State shall, 
without consent of congress, (1) lay any imposts or 
duties on imports or exports, except what may be abso- 
lutely necessary for executing its inspection laws; and 
the net produce of all duties and imposts laid by any 
State on imports or exports shall be for the use of the 
treasury of the United States, and all such laws shall be 
subject to the revision and control of the congress. No 
State shall, without the consent of the congress, (2) lay 
any duty of tonnage, (3) keep troops or ships of war in 
time of peace, (4) enter into any agreement or compact 
with another State, or with a foreign power, or (5) en- 
gage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent 
danger as will not admit of delay. 

ABTICIiE II— executive. 

Section 1. — The Peesident and Vice-Peesident. 

1. Election. — The executive power shall be vested in 
a president of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years; and to- 
gether with the vice-president chosen for the same term, 
be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
legislature thereof may direct a number of electors equal 
to the whole number of senators and representatives to 
which the State may be entitled in the congress; but no 
senator or representative, or person holding an office of 
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trust or profit under the United States^ shall be appointed 
an elector. 

(Paragraph 3 has been superseded and annulled by 
12th amendment.) 

4. The congress may determine the time of choosing 
the electors, and the day on which they shall give their 
votes, which day shall be the same throughout the 
United States. 

5. Qualifications, — No person, except (1) a natural 
born citizen or a citizen of the United States at the 
time of the adoption of this constitution shall be eligible 
to the office of president; neither shall any person be 
eligible to that office who shall not have (2) attained to 
the age of thirty-five years, and (3) been fourteen years - 
a resident within the United States. 

6. Vacancy. — In case of the removal of the president 
from office, or of his death, resignation or inablity to - 
discharge the powers and duties of the said office, the- 
same shall devolve on the vice-president; and the con- 
gress may, by law, provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation or inability, both of the president and vice- 
president, declaring what officer shall then act as i)resi- 
dent, and such officer shall act accordingly, until the 
disability be removed, or a president shall be elected. 

7. Salary, — The president shall, at stated times, re- 
ceive for his services a compensation which shall neither 
be increased nor diminished during the period for which 
he shall have been elected; and he shall not receive within 
that period any other emolument from the United States, 
or any of them. 

8. Oath. — Before he enter on the execution of his 
office, he shall take the following oath of affirmation: 
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" I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
-execute the office of president of the United States; and 
will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect and de- 
fend the constitution of the United States." 

Section 2. — ^Powers. 

1. The president shall be (1) commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy of the United States, and of the 
militia of the several States, when called into the actual 
service of the United States. He may (2) require the 
opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of 
the executive departments, upon any subject relating to 
the duties of their respective offices; and he shall (3) 
have power to grant reprieves and pardon for offences 
against the United States, except in cases of impeach- 
ment. 

2. He shall (4) have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the senators present concur; and he shall (5) 
nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate shall appoint, (a) ambassadors, (b) other pub- 
lic ministers and consuls, (c) judges of the supreme 
court, and (d) all other officers of the United States 
whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided 
for, and which shall be established by law. But the 
<;ongress may, by law, vest the appointment of such 
inferior officers as they think proper, in the president 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of depart- 
ments. 

3. The president shall (6) have power to fill up all 
Tacancies th^t may happen during the recess of the 
senate, by granting commissions which shall expire at 

he end of their next session. 
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Sbctiok 3. 

1. He shall, from time to time, (7) give to the con- 
gress information of the state of the Union, and (8) 
recommend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient. He may, (9) on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both houses, or either 
of them; and in case of disagreement between them 
with respect to the time of adjournment, he may 
(10) adjourn them to such time as he shall think 
proper. He shall (11) receive ambassadors and other 
public ministers. He shall (12) take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed; and shall (13) commission all the 
officers of the United States. 

Sectiok 4. — Impeachments. 

1. The president, vice-president and all civil officers 
of the United States, shall be removed from office on im- 
peachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery or 
other higher crimes or misdemeanors. 

ABT[€Ii£ III.- Judicial. 

Sectiok 1. — Courts. 
1. The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one supreme court, and in such inferior courts 
as the congress may, from time to time, ordain and 
establish. The judges, both of the supreme and inferior 
courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior; 
and shall, at stated times, receive for their services a 
compensation, which shall not be diminished during 
their continuance in office. 

Section 2. — Jueisdiction. 
1. Extent. — The judicial power shall extend to (1) all 
cases in law and equity arising under this constitution,. 
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the laws of the United -States and treaties made, or 
which shall be made under their authority; to (2) all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls; to (3) all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction; to (4) controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party; to controversies (5) between two 
or more States; (6) between a State and citizens of an- 
other State; (7) between citizens of different States; (8) 
between citizens of the same State claiming lands under 
grants of different States and (9) between a State, or 
the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens or sub- 
jects. 

2. Original and appellate, — In all cases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, and 
those in which a State shall be party, the supreme 
court shall have orginal jurisdiction. In all the other 
cases before mentioned, the supreme court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such 
exceptions and under such regulations as the congress 
may make. 

3. Criminal, — The trial of all crimes, except in cases 
of impeachment, shall be by jury, and such trial shall 
be held in the State where the said crimes shall have 
been committed; but when not committed within any 
-State, the trial shall be at such place or places as the 
xongresd may by law have directed. 

Section 3.— Treason. 

1. Definition and proof, — Treason against the United 
^States shall consist only in levying war against them or 
in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort. No person shall be convicted of treason, unless 
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on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, 
or on confession in open court. 

2. Limit. — The congress shall have power to declare 
the punishment of treason; but no attainder of treason 
shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, except dur- 
ing the life of the person attained. 

ABTICIiE lY.— Relations of States. 

Section 1. — Public Eecoeds. 

1. Full faith and credit shall be given in each State 
to the public acts, records and judicial proceedings of 
every other State; and the congress may, by general laws, 
prescribe the manner in which such acts, records and 
proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Sectiok 2. — Eights of Oitizeks. 

1. In other States. — The citizens of each State shall 
be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States. 

2. Extradition. — A person charged in any State with 
treason, felony or other crime, who shall flee from jus- 
tice, and be found in another State, shall, on demand 
of the executive authority of the State from which he 
fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State having 
jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. A relic of slavery, — No person held to service or 
labor in one State under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such services or labor; but 
shall be delivered upon claim of the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due. 
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Section" 3. — New States and Territories. 

1. New States. — New States may be admitted by the 
congress into this Union; but no new State shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other State, 
nor any State be formed by the junction of two or more 
States, or parts of States, without the consent of the 
legislatures of the States concerned, as well as of the 
congress. 

2. Territories. — The congress shall have power to dis- 
pose of, and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting, the territory or other property belonging to 
the United States; and nothing in this constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of the 
United States, or of any particular State, 

Section 4. — National Protection. 

1. The United States shall guarantee to every State in 
this union a republican form of government, and shall 
protect each of them against invasion; and, on applica* 
tion of the legislature, or of the executive (when the 
legislature cannot be convened), against domestic vio- 
lence. 

article: v.— Amendments. 

1. The congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to 
this constitution; or, on the applications of the legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the several States, shall call a con- 
vention for proposing amendments, which, in either 
case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part 
of this constitution when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States, or in conventions of 
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three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by congress; provided that 
no amendment, which may be made prior to the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eight, shall in any 
manner affect the first and fourth clause in the ninth 
section of the first article, and that no State without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
senate. 

article: VI.— Sundry Provisions. 

1. National debts. — All debts contracted and engage- 
ments entered into before the adoption of this constitu- 
tion shall be as valid against the United States under 
this constitution, as under the confederation. 

2. National law supreme. — This constitution, and 
the laws of the United States which shall be made in 
pursuance! thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall 
be made under the authority of the United States, shall 
be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitu- 
tion or laws of any State to the contrary nothwith- 
standing. 

3. Oaths. — The senators and representatives before 
mentioned, and members of the several State legislatures, 
and all executive and judicial officers, both of the United 
States and of the several States, shall be bound by oath 
or affirmation to support this constitution; but na 
religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to 
any office or public trust under the United States. 

ARTICLE VII.— Establisliment. 

1. The ratification of the conventions of nine States 
shall be sufficient for the establishment of this constitu- 
tion between the States so ratifying the same. 
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[Constitution ratified by States 1787—1790.] 

AMENDMENTS. 

I.— Freedom of Bellgion, Speech, and Petition. 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; or 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble^ and to 
petition the goyemment for a redress of grievances. — 
(1791.) 

II.— Arms* 

A well regulated militia being necessary to the security 
of a free State, the right of the people to keep and bear 
arms shall not be infringed. — (1791.) 

III.— Quartering of Soldiers. 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any 
house without the consent of the owner, nor in time of 
war but in a manner to be prescribed by law. — {1791,) 

IV.— Searcb Warrants. 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, paper and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated; and no warrants shall 
issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be seized. — {1791. ) 

Y.— Criminal Proceedingrs. 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in 
the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual 
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service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any 
person be subject for the same offence to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled, in any 
criminal case, to be a witness against himself, nor be 
deprived of life, liberty or property, without due process 
of law; nor shall private property be taken for public 
use without just compensation. — {1791.) 

VI.— Cpiminal Proceeding. 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed, which district shall have been 
previously ascertained by law; and to be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have 
the assistance of counsel for his defence. (1791.) 

VII.-Trial by Jury. 

In suits at common law, where the value in contro- 
versy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by 
jury shall be preserved; and no fact tried by a jury shall 
be otherwise re-examined in any court of the United 
States, than according to the rules of the common law. 
—{1791.) 

YIII.— ^Excessive Punishment. 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 
{1791.) , 

IX.— Bifflits Not Named. 

The enumeration in the constitution of certain right'* 
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shall not be construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people. — {1791.) 

X.—Powera Re8er¥ed« 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
constitution, nor prohibited to it by the States, are re-' 
served to the States respectively, or to the people.— 
(1791.) 

XI.— Suits asrainst States. 

The judicial power of the United States shall not be 
construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, com- 
menced or prosecuted against one of the United States 
by citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects 
of any foreign State. — {1798.) 

XII.— Election of President. 

1. The electors shall meet in their respective State, 
and vote by ballot for president and vice-president, one 
of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. They shall name in their bal- 
lots the persons voted for as president, and in distinct 
ballots the person voted for as vice-president; and they 
shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as presi- 
dent, and for all person^ voted for as vice-president, and 
of the number of votes for each; which lists they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of gov- 
ernment of the United States, directed to the president 
of the senate. The president of the senate shall, in the 
presence of the senate and house of representatives, open 
all of the certificates, and the votes shall be counted. 
The person having the greatest number of votes for 
president shall be president, if such number be a mi^ 
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jority of the whole number of electors appointed; and if 
no person have such majority, then from the persons 
having the highest number, not exceeding three, on the 
list of those voted for as president, the house of repre- 
sentatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the presi- 
dent. But in choosing the president, the votes shall be 
taken by States, the representation from each State hav- 
ing one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the States, and 
a majority of the States shall be necessary to a choice. 
And if the house of representatives shall not choose a 
president, whenever the right of choice shall devolve 
upon them, before the fourth day of March next follow- 
ing, then the vice-president shall act as president as in 
case of death or other constitutional disability of the 
president. 

2. The person having the greatest number of votes as 
vice-president shall be the vice-president, if such num- 
ber be a majority of the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed; and if no ]3erson have a majority, then from 
the two highest numbers on the list the senate shall 
choose the vice-president. A quorum for the pui^pose 
fihall consist of two-thirds of the number of senators, 
and a majority of the whole number shall be necessary 
to a choice. 

3. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the 
office of president shall be eligible to that of vice-presi- 
dent of the United States.— (i<9(?^.) 

XIIL-Slavery 

1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except 
as a punishment for crime, whereof the party shall have 
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been duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, 
or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. — {1865.) 

XlV.-Civil Bights. 

1. Civil rights, — All persons bom or naturalized in 
the United States and subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of, are citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of tlie citizens of the United States; nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty or property, without 
due process of law, nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

2. Apportionment of representatives. — Representa- 
tives shall be apportioned among the several States ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding Indians not 
taxed. But when the right to vote at any election for 
the choice of electors for president and vice-president of 
the United States, representatives in congress, the 
executive and judicial officers of a State, or the mem- 
bers of the legislature thereof, is denied to any of the 
male inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one years 
of age, and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein shall be re- 
duced in the proportion which the number of such male 
persons shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
^wenty-one years of age in such State. 
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3. Political disabilities. — No person shall be a senator 
or representative in congress, or elector of president and 
vice-president, or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any State, who hav- 
ing previously taken an oath as a member of congress, 
or as an officer of the United States, or as any member 
of any State legislature, or as an executive or judicial 
officer of any State, to support the constitution of the 
United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or re- 
bellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to the 
enemies thereof. But congress may, by a two-thirds 
vote of each house, remove such disability. 

4. Public debt. — The validity of the public debt of the 
United States authorized by law, including debts in- 
curred for payment of pensions and bounties for services 
in suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall not be 
questioned. But neither the United States nor any 
State shall assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred 
in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States, or any claim for loss or emancipation of any slave; 
but all such- debts, obligations and claims shall be held 
illegal and void. 

5. The congress shall have power to enforce, by ap- 
propriate legislation, the provisions of this article. — 
{1868.) 

XV.— Suflfrage. 

1. The right of the citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United State s 
or by any State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

2. The congress shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. — {1870.) 
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STATE OF NEW YORK. 

ADOPTED NOVEMBER 3, 1846 

AS AUKNDED AND IN TOBCB JANUABT 1, 1889. 



We the People of the State of New York, grateful to 
Almighty God for our Freedom, in order to receive its 
blessings, DO establish this Oonstitutiok^. 

ABTICIiS I.— Individnal Biglits. 

1. Disfranchisement. — "So member of this State shall 
be disfranchised, or deprived of any of the rights or 
privileges secured to any citizens thereof unless by the 
law of the land, or the judgment of his peers. 

2. Trial hy jury. — The trial by jury in all cases in 
which it has been heretofore used, shall remain inviolate 
forever; but a jury trial may be waived by the parties 
in all civil cases in the manner to be prescribed by law. 

3. Religious liberty. — The free exercise and enjoy- 
ment of religious profession and worship, without dis- 
crimination or preference, shall forever be allowed in 
this State to all mankind; and no person shall be ren- 
dered incompetent to be a witness on account of his 
opinions on matters of religious belief; but the liberty 
of conscience hereby secured shall not be so construed 
as to excuse acts of licentiousness, or justify practices 
inconsistent with the peace or safety of this State. 

(158) 
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4. Habeas corpus. — ^The privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus shall not be Bospended, unless when, in cases of 
rebellion or inyasion, the pnblic safety may require its 
suspension. 

5. Bail, fines. — ^Exoessiye bail shall not be required nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor shall cruel and unusual pun- 
ishments be inflicted, nor shall witnesses be unreason- 
ably detained. 

6. Orand jury. — No person shall be held to answer for 
a capital or otherwise infamous crime (except in cases 
of impeachment, and in cases of militia when in actual 
service; and the land and naval forces in time of war, 
or which this State may keep, with the consent of Con- 
gress, in time of peace; and in cases of petit larceny, 
under the regulation of the Legislature,) unless on pre- 
sentment or indictment of a grand jury; and in any 
trial in any court whatever the party accused shall be 
allowed to appear and defend in person and with coun- 
sel as in civil actions. No person shall be subject to be 
twice put in jeopardy for the same offence; nor shall he 
be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself; nor be deprived of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use, without just compen- 
sation. 

7. Private property and roads. — ^When private pro- 
perty shall be taken for any public use the compensa- 
tion to be made therefor, when such compensation is not 
made by the State, shall be ascertained by a jury or by 
not less than three commissioners appointed by a court 
of record, as shall be prescribed by law. Private roads 
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may be opened in the manner to be prescribed by law; 
but in every case the necessity of the road^ and the 
amount of all damage to be sustained by the opening 
thereof, shall be first determined by a jury of free- 
holders, and such amount, together with the expenses 
of the proceeding, shall be paid by the person to b& 
benefited. 

8. Free speech and press. — Brery citizen may freely 
speak, write and publish his sentiments on all subjects, 
being responsible for the abuse of that right; and no 
law shall be passed to restrain or abridge the liberty of 
speech or of the press. In all criminal prosecutions or 
indictments for libels, the truth may be given in evi- 
dence to the jury; and if it shall appear to the jury, that 
the matter charged as libelous is true, and was published 
with good motives, and for justifiable ends, the party 
shall be acquitted; and the jury shall have the right to- 
determine the law and the fact. 

9. Appropriation Mils. — The assent of two-thirds of 
the members elected to each branch of the Legislature^ 
shall be requisite to every bill appropriatiug the public 
moneys or property for local or private purposes. 

10. Petitions, divorces, lotteries. — No law shall be 
passed abridging the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble and to petition the government, or any depart- 
ment thereof; nor shall any divorce be granted, other- 
wise than by due judicial proceedings; nor shall any 
lottery hereafter be authorized or any sale of lottery 
tickets allowed within this State. 

11. Property in lands. — ^The people in this State, in 
their right of sovereignty are deemed to possess t' 
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original and ultimate property in and to all lands within 
the jurisdiction of the State; and all lands the title to 
which shall fail, from a defect to heirs, shall reyert, or 
escheat to the people* 

12* Feudal tenures. — ^AIl feudal tenures of eyery 
description, with all their incidents, are declared to be 
abolished, saying howeyer all rents and seryices certain 
which at any time heretofore haye been lawfully created 
or reseryed. 

13. Allodial tenure. — ^All lands within this State are 
declared to be allodial, so that, subject only to the 
liability to escheat, the entire and absolute property is 
yested in the owners, according to the nature of their 
respectiye estates. 

14. Limit of leases, — No lease or grant of agricultural 
land, for a longer period than twelye years, hereafter 
made, in which shall be reseryed any rent or seryice of 

. any kind, shall be yalid. 

16. Fines, quarter sales. — All fines, quarter sales, or 
-other like restraints upon alienation reseryed in any 
grant of land, hereafter to be made, shall be yoid. 

16. Indian lands, — N"o purchase or contract for the 
sale of lands in this State made since the fourteenth day 

- of October, one thousand seyen hundred and seyenty- 
fiye, or which may hereafter be made, of, or with the 
Indians, shall be yalid, unless made under the authority, 

: and with the consent of the Legislature. 

17. Codification of laws, — Such parts of the common 
law, and of the acts of the Legislature of the Colony of 
New York, as together did form the law of the said 

-Colony, on the nineteenth day of April, one thousand 
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seyen hundred and seventy-five, ajid the resolutions of" 
the Congress of the said Colony, and of the convention 
of the State of New York, in force on the twentieth day 
of April, one thousand seven hundred and seventy-seven, 
which have not since expired, or been repealed or altered; 
and such acts of the Legislature of this State as are now 
in force, shall be and continue the law of this State, 
subject to such alterations as the Legislature shall inake> 
concerning the same. But all such parts of the common 
law and such of the said acts, or parts thereof, as are 
repugnant to this constitution, are hereby abrogated; 
and the Legislature, at its first session after the adoption 
of this constitution, shall appoint three commissioners, 
whose duty it shall be to reduce into a written and sys- 
tematic code the whole body of the law of this State, or 
so much and such parts thereof as to the said commis- 
sioners shall seem practicable and expedient. And the^ 
said commissioners shall specify such alterations and 
amendments therein as they shall deem proper, and. 
they shall at all times make reports of their proceedings 
to the Legislature, when called upon to do so; and the 
Legislature shall pass laws regulating the tenure of 
office, the filling of vacancies therein, and the compen- 
sation of the said commissioners, and shall also provider- 
for the publication of the said code, prior to its beings- 
presented to the Legislature for adoption. 

18. Grants of land, — All grants of land within the- 
State, made by the king of Great Britain, or persons=^ 
acting under his authority, after the fourteenth day of 
October, one thousand seven hundred and seventy-five,, 
shall be null and void; but nothing contained in this, 
constitution shall aflfect any grants of land within thia^ 
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State, made by the authority of the said king or hiB 
predeceBBors, or shall annul any charters to bodies politic 
and corporate, by him or them made, before that day; 
or shall affect any such grants or charters since made 
by this State, or by persons acting under its authority; 
-or shall impair the obligation of any debts contracted by 
the State, or individuals, or bodies corporate, or any 
other rights of property, or any suits, actions, rights of 
action, or other proceedings in courts of justice. 

ABTICIiE n.— Voters. 

1. QualificatiotM. — ^Eyery (1) male citizen (2) of the 
age of twenty-one years who shall haye been (3) a citizen 
for ten days and (4) an inhabitant of this State one year 
next preceding an election, and (5) for the last four 
months a resident of the county and (6) for the last 
thirty days a resident of the election district in which 
he may offer his vote, shall be entitled to vote at such 
election in the election district of which he shall at the 
time be a resident, and not elsewhere, for all officers that 
now are or hereafter may be elective by the people, and 
upon all questions which may be submitted to the vote 
-of the people, provided that in time of war no elector 
in the actual military service of the State, or of the 
United States, in the army or navy thereof, shall be de- 
prived of his vote by reason of his absence from such 
election district; and the Legislature shall have power 
to provide the manner in which and the time and place 
at which such absent electors may vote, and for the re- 
turn and canvass of their votes in the election districts 
in which they respectively reside. 

2. Bribery, — Ifo person who shall receive, expect or 
offer to receive, or pay, offer or promise to pay, con- 
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tribute^ offer or promise to contribute to another^ to be 
paid or nsed^ any money or other valuable thing as a 
compensation or reward for the giving or withholding a 
vote at an election^ or who shall make any promise to 
influence the giving or withholding any such vote, or 
who shall make or become directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in any bet or wager depending upon the result of 
any election, shall vote at such election; and upon 
challenge for such cause, the person so challenged, be- 
fore the officers authorized for that purpose shall receive 
his vote, shall swear or affirm before such officers that 
he has not received or offered, does not expect to receive, 
has not paid, offered or promised to pay, contributed, 
offered or promised to contribute to another, to be paid 
or used, any money or other valuable thing as a com- 
pensation or reward for the giving or withholding a vote 
at such election, and has not made any promise to in- 
fluence the giving or withholding of any such vote, nor 
made or become directly or indirectly interested in any 
bet or wager depending upon the result of such election. 
The Legislature, at the session thereof next after the 
adoption of this section, shall, and from time to time 
thereafter may, enact laws excluding from the right of 
suffrage all persons convicted of bribery or of any in- 
famous crime. 

3. Residence. — ^For the purpose of voting, no person 
shall be deemed to have gained or lost a residence, by 
reason of his presence or absence, while employed in the 
service of the United States; nor while engaged in the 
navigation of the waters of this State, or of the United 
States, or the high seas; nor while a student of any 
seminary of learning; nor while kept at any alms-house. 
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or other asylnm^ at public expense; uor while confined 
in any pnblic prison. 

4. Enactments. — ^Laws shall be made for ascertaining 
by proper proofs the citizens who shall be entitle to the 
right of snfferage hereby established. 

5. Election hf iallot. — ^All elections by the citizens 
shall be by ballot^ except for such town officers as may 
by law be directed to be otherwise chosen. 

ABTICUQ m.— The Ij^;i8latiire. 

1. Two Houses. — The legislative power of this State 
shall be Tested in a Senate and Assembly. . 

2. How constituted. — ^The Senate shall consist of 
thirty-two members, and the Senators shall be chosen 
for two years. The Assembly shall consist of one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight members, who shall be annually 
elected. 

3. Senate districts. — The Senate shall be divided into 
thirty-two districts, to be called Senate districts, each 
of which shall choose one Senator. The districts shall 
be numbered from one to thirty-two inclusive.* 

4. JIow altered. — ^An enumeration of the inhabitants 
of the State shall be taken, under the direction of the 
Legislature, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-five, and at the end of every ten years there- 
after; and the said districts shall be so altered by the 
Legislature, at the first session after the return of every 
enumeration, that each Senate district shall contain, as 
nearly as may be, an equal number of inhabitants, ex- 
cluding aliens, and persons of color not taxed; and shall 

*For extsting Senate districts, see pa^es 68, 5a, Northam's Civil GoTem- 
ment. 
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remain unaltered until the return of another ennmera- 
tion^ and shall at all times consist of contiguous terri- 
tory; and no county shall be divided in the formation 
of a Senate district, except such county shall be equit- 
ably entitled to two or more senators. 

6. Ass&nfibly districts, — The Assembly shall consist of 
one hundred and twenty-eight members, elected for one 
year. The members of Assembly shall be apportioned 
among the several counties of the State, by the Legisla- 
ture, as nearly as may be, according to the number of 
their respective inhabitants, excluding aliens, and shall 
be chosen by single districts.* The Assembly districts 
shall remain as at present organized, until after the 
enumeration of the inhabitants of the State, in the year 
eighteen hundred and seventy-five. The Legislature, at 
its first session after the return of every enumeration, 
shall apportion the Members of Assembly among the 
several counties of the State, in manner aforesaid, and the 
board of supervisors in such counties as maybe entitled, 
under such apportionment, to more than one member, 
except the city and county of New York, and in said 
city and county the board of aldermen of said city shall, 
assemble at such time as the Legislature making such 
apportionment shall prescribe, and divide their respec- 
tive counties into Assembly districts, each of which dis- 
tricts shall consist of convenient and contiguous territory, 
equal to the number of members of Assembly to which 
such counties shall be entitled; and shall cause to be filed 
in the offices of the Secretary of State and of the clerka 
of their respective counties a description of such dis-^ 

* For ezistliig Assembly Districts, see padres 53, 54, Northam's Civil Qov^ 
ttrnment. 
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tricts, specif ying the number of each district and the 
popnlation thereof, according to the last preceding 
ennmeration as near as can be ascertained; and the 
apportionment and districts shall remain unaltered until 
another enumeration shall be made as herein prorided. 
No town shall be divided in the formation of Assembly 
districts, Eyelry county heretofore established and 
separately organized, except the county of Hamilton, 
shall always be entitled to one member of the Assembly, 
and no new county shall be hereafter erected, unless the 
population shall entitle it to a member. The county of 
Hamilton shall elect with the county of Fulton, until the 
population of the county of Hamilton, shall according to 
the ratio, be entitled to a member. But the Legislature 
may abolish the said county of Hamilton, and annex 
the territory thereof to some other county or counties. 
Nothing in this section shall prevent division at any 
time of counties and towns, and the erection of new 
towns and counties by the Legislature. 

6. Salary of members, — Each member of the Legis- 
lature shall receive for his services an annual salary of 
one thousand five hundred dollars. The members of 
either house shall also receive the sum of one dollar for 
every ten miles they shall travel, in going to and 
returning from their place of meeting, once in each 
session, on the most usual route. Senators, when the 
Senate alone is convened in extraordinary session, or 
when serving as members of the Court for the trial for 
impeachments, and such members of the Assembly, not 
exceeding nine in number, as shall be appointed man- 
agers of an impeachment, shall receive an additional 
allowance of ten dollars a day. 
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7. Prohibitions. — ^No member of the Legislature shall 
receive any ciyil appointment within this State^ or the 
Senate of the United States^ from the Oovemor^ the 
Goyemor and Senate^ or from the Legislature, or from 
any city government during the time for which he shall 
have been elected; and all such appointments and all 
votes given for any such member for any such office or 
appointment shall be void. 

8. Disqualifications. — 'No person shall be eligible to 
the Legislature who, at the time of his election, is, or 
within one hundred days previous thereto has been, a 
member of congress, a civil or military officer under the 
United States, or an officer under any city government; 
and if any person shall, after election as a member of 
the Legislature, be elected to Congress, or appointed to 
any office, civil or military, under the government of 
the United States, or under any city government, his 
acceptance thereof shall vacate his seat. 

9. Election. — The elections of Senators and Mem- 
bers of Assembly, pursuant to the provisions of this 
Constitution, shall be held on the Tuesday succeeding 
the first Monday of November, unless otherwise directed 
T)y the Legislature. 

10. Bules of tJie house. — ^A majority of each house 
shall constitute a quorum to do business. Each house 
shall determine the rules of its own proceedings, and be 
the judge of the elections, returns and qualifications of 
its own members; shall choose its own officers; and the 
Senate shall choose a temporary president, when the 
Lieutenant Governor shall not attend as president, or 
shall act as Governor. 
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11. Journals. — ^Each honse shall keep a jonmal of its 
proceedings, and publish the same, except such parts as 
may require secrecy. The doors of each house shall be 
kept open, except when the public welfare shall require 
secrecy. Neither house shall, without the consent of the 
other, adjourn for more than two days. 

12. Privilege, — For any speech or debate in either 
house of the Legislature, the member shall not be 
questioned in any other place. 

13. Bills. — ^Any bill may originate in either house of 
the Legislature, and all bills passed by one house may 
be amended by the other. 

14. JEnacting clause. — ^The enacting clause of all bills 
shall be, ' The people of the State of New York, repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows,* 
and no law shall be enacted except by bill. 

16. Majority. — ^No bill shall be passed unless by the 
assent of a majority of all the members elected to each 
branch of the Legislature, and the question upon the 
final passage shall be taken immediately upon its last 
reading and the yeas and nays entered on the journal. 

16. Private bills. — No private or local bill, which 
may be passed by the Legislature, shall embrace more 
than one subject, and that shall be expressed in the 
title. 

17. Restrictions. — ^No act shall be passed which shall 
provide that any existing law, or any part thereof, shall 
be made or deemed a part of said act, or which shall 
enact that any existing law or part thereof, shall be ap- 
plicable, except by inserting it in such act. 
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18. Further restrictions. — The Legislature shall not 
pass a private or local bill in any of the following cases: 

Changing the names of persons. 

Laying out, opening, altering, working or discontinu- 
ing roads, highways or alleys, or for draining swamps or 
other low lands. 

Locating or changing county seats. 

Providing for changes of venue in civil or criminal 
cases. 

Incorporating villages. 

Providing for election of members of boards of super- 
visors. 

Selecting, drawing, summoning or impaneling grand 
or petit jurors. 

Regulating the rate of interest on money. 

The opening and conducting of elections or designat- 
ing places of voting. 

Creating, increasing or decreasing fees, percentage or 
allowances of public officers, during the term for which 
said officers are elected or appointed. 

Granting to any corporation, association or individual 
the right to lay down railroad tracks. 

Granting to any private corporation, association or 
individual any exclusive privilege, immunity or fran- 
chise whatever. 

Providing for building bridges, and chartering com- 
panies for such purposes, except on the Hudson river 
below Waterford, and on the East riyer, or over the 
waters forming a part of the boundaries of the State. 
. The Legislature shall pass general laws providing for 
the cases enumerated in this section, and for all other 
cases which in its judgment may be provided for by 
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general laws. But no law shall antliorize the constmc- 
tion or operation of a street railroad except upon the 
condition that the consent of the owners of one-half 
in value the property bounded on^ and the consent also 
of the local authorities having the control of that portion 
of a street or highway upon which it is proposed to con- 
struct or operate such railroad be first obtained; or in 
case the consent of such property owners cannot be 
obtained, the general term of the supreme court, in 
the district in which it is proposed to be constructed, 
may, upon application, appoint three commissioners 
who shall determine, after a hearing of all parties 
interested, whether such railroad ought to be con- 
structed or operated, and their determination, confirmed 
by the court, may be taken in lieu of the consent of the 
property owners. 

19. Auditing. — The Legislature shall neither audit 
nor allow any private claim or account against the State, 
but may appropriate money to pay such claims as shall 
have been audited and allowed according to law. 

20. Tax nils. — ^Every law which imposes, continues 
or revives a tax shall distinctly state the tax and the 
object to which it is to be applied, and it shall not be 
sufficient to refer to any other law to fix such tax or 
object. 

21. On the final passage, in either house of the Leg- 
islature, of any act which imposes, continues or revives 
a tax, or creates a debt or charge, or makes, continues 
or revives any appropriation of public or trust money or 
property, or releases, discharges or commutes any claim 
or demand of the State, the question shall be taken by 
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yeas and nays, which shall be duly entered upon the 
journals, and three-fifths of all the members elected to 
either house shall, in all such cases, be necessary to 
constitute a quorum therein. 

22. Supervisors. — There shall be in the several coun- 
ties, except in cities whose boundaries are the same as 
those of the county, a board of superrisors, to be com- 
posed of such members, and elected in such manner, 
and for such period, as is or may be provided by law. 
In any such city the duties and powers of a board of 
supervisors may be devolved upon the common council 
or board of aldermen thereof. 

23. Local legislation. — The Legislature shall, by gen- 
eral laws, confer upon the boards of supervisors of the 
several counties of the State, such further powers of 
local legislation and administration as the legislature 
may from time to time deem expedient. 

24. Compensation. — The Legislature shall not, nor 
shall the common council of any city nor any board of 
supervisors, grant any extra compensation to any public 
officer, servant, agent or contractor. 

25. Restriction on 17, 18, — Sections seventeen and 
eighteen of this article shall not apply to any bill, or the 
amendments to any bill, which shall be reported to the 
Legislature by Commissioners who have been appointed 
pursuant to law to revise the Statutes. 

ARTICLE lY.— Executive Department. 

1. Officers. — The executive power shall be vested in a 
Governor, who shall hold his office for three years; a 
Lieutenant-Governor shall be chosen at the same time, 
and for the same term. The Governor and Lieutenar ' 
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GoYemor elected next preceeding the time when this 
section shall take effect shall hold office during the term 
for which they were elected. 

2. Eligibility. — No person shall be eligible to the office 
of GoYemor or lieutenant-GoYemor, except (1) a citi- 
zen of the United States, (2) of the age of not less than 
thirty years, and (3) who shall have been five years, 
next preceding his election, a resident of this State. 

3. Election. — ^The GoYcmor and Lientenant-GoYemor 
shall be elected at the times and places of choosing mem- 
bers of the Assembly. The persons respectiYely having 
the highest number of votes for Governor and Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, shall be elected; but in case two or more 
shall have an equal and the highest number of votes for 
Governor, or for Lieutenant-Governor, the two houses of 
the Legislature, at its next annual session, shall, forth- 
with, by joint ballot, choose one of the said persons so 
having an equal and the highest number of votes for 
Governor or Lieutenant-Governor. 

4. Duties of the Governor. — The Governor shall be 
Commander-in-Chief of the military and naval forces of 
the State. He shall have power to convene the Legisla- 
ture (or the Senate only) on extraordinary occasions. 
At extraordinary sessions no subject shall be acted upon, 
except such as the Governor may recommend for con- 
sideration. He shall communicate by message to the 
Legislature at every session the condition of the State, 
and reconrmend such matters to them as he shall judge 
expedient. He shall transact all necessary business with 
the officers of government, civil and military. He 
shall expedite all such measures as may be resolved 
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upon by the Legislature, and shall take care that the 
laws are faithfully executed. He shall receive for his 
services an annual salary of ten thousand dollars, and 
there shall be provided for his use a suitable and fur- 
nished executive residence. 

6. Pardons. — ^The Governor shall have the power to 
grant reprieves, commutations and pardons after convic- 
tion, for all offences except treason and cases of im- 
peachment, upon such conditions, and with such 
restrictions and limitations, as he may think proper, 
subject to such regulations as may be provided by law 
relative to the manner of applying for pardons. Upon 
conviction for treason, he shall have power to suspend 
the execution of the sentence, until the case shall be 
reported to the Legislature at its next meeting, when 
the Legisiature shall either pardon, or commute the 
sentence, direct the execution of the sentence, or grant 
A further reprieve. He shall annually communicate to 
the Legislature each case of reprieve, commutation or 
pardon granted; stating the name of the convict, the 
crime of which he was convicted, the sentence and its 
date, and the date of the commutation, pardon or re- 
prieve. 

6. Power may devolve on the LU Gov. — ^In case of im- 
peachment of the governor, or his removal from office, 
death, inability to discharge the powers and duties of 
the said office, resignation or absence from the State, 
the powers and duties of the office shall devolve upon 
the Lieutenant-Governor for the residue of the term, or 
until the disability shall cease. But when the Gover- 
nor shall, with the consent of the Legislature, be out 
of the State in time of war, at the head of a military 
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force thereof, he shall continue conmuinder-in-chief of 
all the military forces of the State. 

7. Duties of Lt. Governor. — ^The lieutenant-Gover- 
nor shall possess the %ame qualifications of eligibility for 
office as the Governor. He shall be president of the 
Senate, but shall have only a casting vote therein. If, 
during a vacancy the office of Governor, the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor shall be impeached, displaced, resign, die, 
or become incapable of performing the duties of his 
office, or be absent from the State, the president of the 
Senate shall act as Governor until the vacancy be filled, 
or the disability shall cease. 

8. Salary. — The Lieutenant-Governor shaJl receive 
for his services an annual salary of five thousand dolliars, 
and'Shall not receive or be entitled to any other com- 
pensation, fee or perquisite for any duty or service he 
may be required to perform by the constitution or by 
law. 

9. The veto. — Every bill which shall have passed the 
Senate and Assembly shall, before it becomes a law, be 
presented to the Governor; if he approve, he shall sign 
it; but if not, he shall return it with his objections to 
the house in which it shall have originated, which shall 
enter the objections at large on the journal, and pro- 
ceed to reconsider it. If, after such reconsideration, 
two-thirds of the members elected to that house shall 
agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent together with the 
objections to the other house by which it shall likewise 
be reconsidered; and if approved by two-thirds of the 
members elected to that house, it shall become a law 
notwithstanding the objections of the Governor. In 
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all such cases the yotes in both houses shall be deter- 
mined by yeas and nays, and the names of the members 
Yoting shall be entered on the journal of each house 
respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the 
Goremor within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it 
shall have been presented to him^ the same shall be a- 
law in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the. 
Legislature shall by their adjournment, prevent its- 
return, in which case it shall not become a law without 
the approval of the Governor. No bill shall become a 
law after the final adjournment of the Legislature, unless 
approved by the Governor within thirty days after such 
adjournment. If any bill presented to the Governor 
contain several items of appropriation of money, he may 
object to one or more of such items while approving of 
the other portion of the bill. In such case, he shall 
append to the bill, at the time of signing it, a statement 
of the items to which he objects; and the appropriation 
so objected to shall not take effect. If the Legislature 
be in session, he shall transmit to the house in which 
the bill originated a copy of such statement, and the^ 
items objected to shall be separately reconsidered. If^. 
on reconsideration, one or more of such items be 
"fepproved by two-thirds of the members elected to each 
house, the same shall be pai*t of the law, notwithstand- 
ing the objections of the Governor. All the provision*, 
of this section, in relation to bills not approved by the 
Governor, shall apply in cases in which he shall with- 
hold his approval from any item or items contained in. 
a bill appropriating money. 
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ABTICIiE v.— Other State Offioen. 

1. Secretary of SkUe, Comptroller, Treasurer, Attor- 
ney-Oenerah — ^The Secretary of State, Comptroller, 
Treasurer, and Attorney-General shall be chosen at a 
general election, and shall hold their offices for two 
years. Each of the officers in this article named (except 
the Speaker of the Assembly) shall at stated times dur- 
ing his continuance in office, receive for his services a 
compensation, which shall not be increased or dimin- 
ished during the term for which he shall have been elect- 
ed; nor shall he receive, to his use, any fees or perquisites 
^f office, or other compensation. 

2. Engineer and Surveyor. — ^A State Engineer and 
Surveyor shall be chosen at a general election, and shall 
hold his office two yeai's; but no person shall be elected 
to said office who is not a practical engineer. 

3. Superintende^it of Public Works. — The Superin- 
tendent of Public Works shall be appointed by the 
Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and hold his office until the end of the term of 
the Governor by whom he was nominated, and until his 
successor is appointed and qualified. He shall receive a 
compensation to be fixed by law. He shall be required 
by law. to give security for the faithful execution of 
his office before entering uj^on the duties thereof. He* 
shall be charged with the execution of all laws relating 
to the repair and navigation of the canals, and also of 
iihose relating to the construction and improvement of 
i;he canals, except so far as thQ execution of the laws 
relating to such construction or improvement shall be 
-confided to the State Engineer and Surveyor; subject 
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to the control of the Legislature, he shall make the rules- 
and regulations for the navigation or use of the canals. 
He may be suspended or removed from office by the 
Governor, whenever, in his judgment, the public inter- 
est shall so require; but in case of the removal of such 
Superintendent of Public Works from office, the Gover- 
nor shall file with the Secretary of State a statement of 
the cause of such removal, and shall report such removal, 
and the cause thereof, to the Legislature at its next- 
session. 

The Superintendent of Public Works shall appoint- 
not more than- three assistant superintendents, whose 
duties shall be prescribed by him, subject to modifica- 
tion by the Legislature, and who shall receive for their 
services a compensation to be fixed by law. They shall 
hold their office for three years, subject to suspension or 
removal by the Superintendent of Public Works, when- 
ever, in his judgment, the public interest shall so require. 
Any vacancy in the office of any such assistant-superin- 
tendent shell be filled for the remainder of the term for 
which he was appointed, by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Works; but in case of the suspension or removal of 
any such assistant-superintendent by him, he shall at- 
once report to the Governor, in writing, the cause of such 
removal. All other persons employed in the care and 
management of the canals, except collectors of tolls, 
and those in the department of the State Engineer and 
Surveyor, shall be appointed by the Superintendent of 
Public Works, and be subject to suspension or removal 
by him. The office of Canal Commissioner is abolished 
from and after the appointment and qualification of the 
Superintendent of Public Works, until which time tb'^ 
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Canal Oommissioiien shall continae to discharge their 
•daties as now proyided by law. The Superintendent of 
Public Works shall perform all the duties of the Canal 
Commissioners and board of Canal Commissioners^ as 
now declared by law^ until otherwise provided by the 
Legislature. The Governor, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall have power to fill vacancies 
in the office of Superintendent of Public Works; if the 
Senate be not in session, he may grant commissions 
which shall expire at the end of the next succeeding ses- 
sion of the Senate. 

4. Supt. of State Prisons. — A Superintendent of 
State Prisons shall be appointed by the Governor, by 
.and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and hold 
his office for five years unless sooner removed; he shall 
give security in such amount, and with such sureties 
. as shall be required by law for the faithful discharge of 
his duties ; he shall have the superintendence, manage- 
ment and control of State Prisons, subject to such 
laws as now exist or may hereafter be enacted; he shall 
appoint the agents, wardens, physicians and chaplains 
of the prisons. The agent and warden of each prison 
shall appoint all other officers of such prison, except the 
clerk, subject to the approval of the same by the Super- 
intendent. The Comptroller shall appoint the clerks of 
the prisons. The Superintendent shall have all the 
powers and perform all the duties not inconsistent here- 
with, which have heretofore been had and performed by 
the Inspectors of State Prisons; and from and after 
the time when such Superintendent of State Prisons 
shall have been appointed and qualified, the office of 
Inspector of State Prisons shall be and hereby is abol- 
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ished. The Governor may remove the Superintendent 
for cause at any time, giving to him a copy of the charges 
against him, and an opportunity to be heard in his 
defence. 

5. Commissioners of the Land Office. — The Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Speaker of the Assembly, Secretary of 
State, Comptroller, Treasurer, Attorney-General, and 
State Engineer and Surveyor, shall be the Commissioners 
of the Land Office. The Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary 
of State, Comptroller, Treasurer, and Attorney-General 
shall be the Commissioners of the Canal Fund. The 
Canal Board shall consist of the Commissioners of the 
Canal Fund, the State Engineer and Surveyor, and the 
Canal Commissioners. 

6. Powers and duties. — ^The powers and duties of the 
respective Boards, and of the several officers in this 
article mentioned, shall be such as now are or hereafter 
may be prescribed by law. 

7. Treasurer may be suspended. — The Treasurer may 
be suspended from office by the Governor, during the 
recess of the Legislature, and until thirty days after the 
commencement of the next session of the Legislature, 
whenever it shall appear to him that such Treasurer 
has, in any particular, violated his duty. The Gover- 
nor shall appoint a competent person to discharge the 
duties of the office, during such suspension of the 
Treasurer. 

8. Certain offices abolished. — All offices for the weigh- 
iiig> gaiiging, measuring, culling or inspecting any 
merchandise, produce, manufacture or commodity what- 
ever, are hereby abolished, and no such office shall here- 
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after be created by law; but nothing in this section con- 
tained^ shall abrogate any office created for the pnrpose 
of protecting the public health or the interests of the 
State in its property^ revenue^ tolls^ or purchases^ or of 
supplying the people with correct standards of weights 
and measures^ or shall prevent the creation of any office 
for such purposes hereafter. 

ARTICLE YI.— Jndiciary. 

1. Impeachment — The Assembly shall have the 
power of impeachment, by a vote of a. majority of all 
the members elected. The court for the trial of im- 
peachment shall be composed of the President of the 
Senate, the Senators, or a major part of them, and the 
Judges of the Court of Appeals, or the major part of 
them. On the trial of an impeachment against the 
Governor, the Lieutenant-Governor shall not act as a 
member of the court. No judicial officer shall exercise 
his office, after articles of impeachment against him 
shall have been pref en*ed to the Senate, until he shall 
have been acquitted. Before the trial of an impeach- 
ment, the members of the court shall take an oath or 
affirmation, truly and impartially to try the impeach- 
ment, according to evidence; and no person shall be 
convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
members present. Judgment in cases of impeachment 
shall not extend further than to removal from office, or 
removal from office and disqualification to hold and 
enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under tMs 
State; but the party impeached shall be liable to indict- 
ment and punishment according to law. 

2. Court of Appeals. — There shall be a Court of 
Appeals, composed of a Chief Judge and six Associate 
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Judges, who shall be chosen by the electors of the State, 
and shall hold their office for the term of fourteen years 
from and including the first day of January next after 
their election. At the first election of judges, under 
this Constitution, every elector may vote for the Chief 
and only four of the associate Judges. Any five mem- 
bers of the court shall form a quorum, and the concur- 
rence of four shall be necessary to a decision. The 
court shall have the appointment, with the power of 
removal, of its reporter and clerk, and of such attend- 
ants as may be necessary. 

3. Vacancies filled. — "When a vacancy shall occur, 
otherwise than by expiration of term, in the office of 
Chief or Associate Judge of the Court of Appeals, the 
same shall be filled, for a full term, at the next general 
election happening not less than three months after 
such vacancy occurs; and until the vacancy shall be so 
filled, the Governor by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, if the Senate shall be in session, or if not 
the Governor alone may appoint to fill such vacancy. 
If any such appointment of Chief Judge shall be made 
from among the associate judges, a temporary appoint- 
ment of associate judge shall be made in like manner; 
but in such case, the person appointed Chief Judge 
shall not be deemed to vacate his office of associate judge 
any longer than until the expiration of his appointment 
as Chief Judge. The powers and jurisdiction of the 
court shall not be suspended for want of appointment 
or election, when the number of judges is sufficient to 
constitute a quorum. All appointments under this 
section shall continue until and including the last day 
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of December next after the election at which the Tacancy 
shall be filled. 

(SeottoDS 4 and 5 were temporary proriaioiiB, now obsolete.) 

6. Supreme Court. — ^There shall be the existing Su- 
preme Courts with general jurisdiction in law and equity^ 
subject to such appellate jurisdiction of the Court of 
Appeals as now is or may be prescribed by law; and it 
shall be composed of the justices now in office^ with one 
additional justice^ to be elected as hereinafter proyided, 
who «hall be continued during their respective terms^ 
and of their successors. The existing judicial districts 
of the State are continued until changed pursuant to 
this section.* Five of the justices shall reside in the 
district in which is the city of New York, and four in 
each of the other districts. The Legislature may alter 
the districts without increasing the number^ once after 
every enumeration^ under this Constitution^ of the in- 
habitants of the State. 

Whenever and as often as there shall be such an ac- 
cumulation of causes on the calendar of the Court of 
Appeals that the public interest requires a more speedy 
disposition thereof, the said court may certify such fact 
to the Governor, who shall thereupon designate seven 
Justices of the Supreme Court to act as Associate Jus- 
tices for the time being of the Court of Appeals and to 
form a second division of said court, and who shall act 
as such until all the causes upon the said calendar at 
the time of making such certificate are determined, or 
the Judges of said court elected as such shall certify to 
the Governor that such causes are substantially disposed 

* For Judlolal districts as now oonstitated, see Northam's Ciyll Goyem- 
ment, pp. xi, 81^ SSL 
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of; and on receiying such certificate the Goyemor may 
declare said second diyision dissolyed^ and the designa- 
tion of Justices to serye thereon shall thereupon expire. 
The second diyision of said court hereby authorized to 
be constituted shall be competent to determine any 
cause on said calendar which may be assigned to such 
diyision by the court composed of Judges elected to 
serye in the Court of Appeals^ and that court may at 
any time before judgment direct any of the causes so 
assigned to be restored to its calendar for hearing and 
decision. The rules of practice in both diyisions shall 
be the same. Fiye members of the court shall be suf- 
ficient to form a quorum for said second diyision and 
the concurrence of four shall be necessary for a decision. 
The Judges composing said second diyision shall ap-^ 
point from their number a Chief Justice Judge of such 
diyision and the Goyemor may from time to time when 
in his judgment the public interests may require change 
the designation of any Justice of the Supreme Court to 
serye in such diyision, and may fill any yacancy oc- 
curring therein by designating any Justice of the 
Supreme Court to fill any yacancy. 

Said second diyision may appoint and remoye a crier 
and such attendants as may be necessary. 

The Judges composing said second diyision shall not 
during the time of seryice therein exercise any of the 
functions of Justices of the Supreme Court nor receiye 
any salary or compensation as such Justice, but in lieu 
thereof shall during such term of seryice receiye the 
same compensation as the Associate Judges of the 
Court of Appeals. They shall haye power to appoint 
the times and places of their sessions within this Stat^ 
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and the Clerk and Beporter of the Court of Appeals 
shall be the Clerk and Beporter of said second division. 

7. General terms. — At the first session of the Legisla- 
ture, after the adoption of this article, and from time 
to time thereafter as may be necessary, but not oftener 
than once in five years, provisions shall be made for 
organizing, in the Supreme Court, not more than four 
general terms thereof, each to be composed of a presid- 
ing justice, and not more than three other justices, who 
shall be designated according to law, from the whole 
number of justices. Each presiding justice shall con- 
tinue to act as such during his term of ofiice. Provis- 
ions shall be made by law for holding the general terms 
of each judicial district. Any justice of the Supreme 
Court may hold special terms and Circuit Courts, and 
may preside in Courts of Oyer and Terminer, in any 
county. 

8. Review of decisions, — ^No judge or justice shall sit^ 
at a general term of any court, or in the Court of Ap- 
peals, in review of a decision made by him, or by any 
court of which he was at the time a sitting member. 
The testimony in equity cases shall be taken in like 
manner as in cases at law; and except as herein other- 
wise provided, the Legislature shall have the same 
power to alter and regulate the jurisdiction and pro- 
ceedings in law and equity that they have heretofore 
exercised. 

9. Vacancies filled. — ^When a vacancy shall occur, 
otherwise than by expiration of term, in the oflSice of 
Justice of the Supreme Court, the same shall be filled, 
for a full term, at the next general election happening 
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Hot less than three months after such yacancy occurs; 
and until any vacancy shall be so filled, the Governor, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, if the 
Senate shall be in session, or if not in session, the Gov- 
ernor may appoint to fill such vacancy. Any such ap- 
pointment shall continue until and including the last 
day of December next after the election at which the 
vacancy shall be filled. 

10. Prohibitions. — The Judges of the Court of Ap- 
peals, and the Justices of the Supreme Court, shall not 
hold any other ofiice or public trust. All votes for any 
of them, for any other than a judicial office, given by 
the Legislature or the people, shall be void. 

11. Removal. — Judges of the Court of Appeals, and 
Justices of the Supreme Court, may be removed by con- 
current resolution of both houses of the Legislature, if 
two-thirds of all the members elected to each house 
concur therein. All judicial officers, except those 
mentioned in this section, and except Justices of the 
Peace and Judges and Justices of inferior courts not of 
record, may be removed by the Senate, on the recom- 
mendation of the Governor, if two-thirds of all the 
members elected to the Senate concur therein. But no 
removal shall be made, by virtue of this section, unless 
the cause thereof be entered on the journals, nor unless 
the party complained of shall have been served with a 
copy of the charges against him, and shall have had an 
opportunity of being heard. On the question of re- 
moval, the yeas and nays shall be entered on the 
journal. 

12. City Courts. — ^The superior court in the city of 
New York, the court of common pleas for the city and 
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coontj of New York, the superior court of Buffalo, and 
the city court of Brooklyn are continued with the powers 
and jurisdiction as they now seyerally have and such 
further civil and criminal jurisdiction as may be con- 
ferred by law. The superior court of New York shall 
be composed of the six judges in office at the adoption of 
this article, and their successors. The court of common 
pleas of New York, of three judges then in office, and 
their successors, and three additional judges. The 
superior court of Buffalo, of the judges now in office, 
and their successors; and the city court of Brooklyn, of 
such number of judges, not exceeding three, as may be 
provided by law. The judges of said courts in office at 
the adoption of this article are continued until the ex- 
piration of their terms. A chief judge shall be ap- 
pointed by the judges of each of said courts from their 
own number, who shall act as such during his official 
term. Vacancies in the office of the judges named in 
this section, occurring otherwise than by expiration of 
term, shall be filled in the same manner as vacancies in 
the supreme court. The Legislature may provide for 
detailing judges of the superior court and court 
of common pleas of New York to hold circuits and 
special terms of the supreme court in that city; and for 
detailing judges of the city court of Brooklyn, to hold 
circuits and special terms of the supreme court in Kings 
county as the public interest may require. 

13. Election, — Justices of the supreme court shall be 
chosen by the electors of their respective judicial dis- 
tricts. Judges of all the courts mentioned in the last 
preceding section shall be chosen by the electors of the 
cities respectively in which the said courts are instituted. 
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The official terms of said justices and judges who shall 
be elected after the adoption of this article shall be 
fourteen years from and including the first day of Janu- 
ary next after their election. But no person shall hold 
the office of justice or judge of any court longer than 
until and including the last day of December next after 
he shall be seventy years of age. The compensation of 
every judge of the court of appeals^ and of every justice 
of the supreme court whose term of office shall be 
abridged pursuant to this provision, and who shall have 
served as such judge or justice ten years or more, shall 
be continued during the remainder of the term for which 
he was elected. 

14. Salaries. — ^The judges and justices hereinbefore 
mentioned shall receive for their services a compensa- 
tion to be established by law, which shall not be dimin- 
ished during their official terms. Except the Judges of 
the Court of Appeals and the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, they shall be paid, and the expenses of their 
courts defrayed, by the cities or counties in which such 
courts are instituted, as shall be provided by law. 

15. County courts. — The existing county courts are 
continued, and the judges thereof in office at the 
adoption of this article, shall hold their offices until the 
expiration of their respective terms. Their successors 
shall be chosen by the electors of the counties, for the 
term of six years. The County Courts shall have the 
powers and jurisdiction they now possess, until altered 
by the Legislature. They shall also have original juris- 
diction in all cases where the defendants reside in the 
county and in which the damages claimed shall not 
exceed one thousand dollars; and also such appella*'* 
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jarisdiction as shall be provided by law, subject, how- 
eyer, to such proyision as shall be made by law for the 
removal of causes into the Supreme Court. They shall 
also have such other original jurisdiction as shall, from 
time to time, be conferred upon them by the Legisla- 
ture. The County Judge, with two Justices of the 
Peace, to be designated according to law, may hold 
Courts of Sessions, with such criminal jurisdiction as 
the Legislature shall prescribe, and he shall perform 
such other duties as may be required by law. His salary, 
and the salary of the Surrogate when elected as a sep- 
arate officer, shall be established by law, payable out of 
the County Treasury, and shall not be diminished dur- 
ing his term of office. The Justices of the Peace shall 
be paid, for services in Courts of Sessions, a per diem 
allowed out of the County Treasury. The County 
Judge shall also be Surrogate of his county; but in 
counties having a population exceeding forty thousand, 
the Legislature may provide for the election of a sep- 
arate officer to be Surrogate, whose term of office shall 
be the same as that of the County Judge. The County 
Judge of any county may preside at Courts of Sessions, 
or hold County Courts, in any other county, except New 
York and Kings, when requested by the judge of such 
other county. 

16. Local judges. — The Legislature may, on applica- 
tion of the Board of Supervisors, provide for the elec- 
tion of local officers, not to exceed two in any county, 
to discharge the duties of County Judge and of Surro- 
gate, in cases of their inability, or of a vacancy, and to 
exercise such other powers in special cases as may be 
provided by law. 
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(Seotion 17 was a temporary proyision.) 

18. Justices of the Peace. — The electors of the several 
towns shall; at their annual town meetings and in such 
manner as the Legislature may direct, elect Justices of 
the Peace, whose term of office shall be four years. In 
case of an election to fill a vacancy occurring before the 
expiration of a full term, they shall hold for the residue 
of the unexpired term. Their number and classification 
may be regulated by law. Justices of the Peace, and 
Judges or Justices of inferior courts not of record and 
their clerks may be removed, after due notice and an 
opportunity of being heard by such courts as may be 
perscribed by law, for causes to be assigned in the order 
of removal. Justices of the Peace and district court jus- 
tices shall be elected in the different cities of this State, 
in such manner, and with such powers, and for such 
terms, respectively, as shall be prescribed by law ; all 
other judicial officers in cities, whose election or appoint- 
ment is not otherwise provided for in this article, shall 
be chosen by the electors of cities, or appointed by some 
local authority thereof. 

19. Local courts. — Inferior local courts of civil and 
•criminal jurisdiction may be established by the Legisla- 
ture; and, except as herein otherwise provided, all 
judicial officers shall be elected or appointed at such 
times, and in such manner, as the Legislature may 
direct. 

20. Clerhs. — Clerks of the several counties shall be 
Clerks of the Supreme Court, with such powers and 
duties as shall be prescribed by law. The Clerk of the 
Court of Appeals shall keep his office at the seat of 
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goyemment. His compensation shall be fixed by law 
and paid out of the public treasury. 

21. Fees, — ^No judicial officer^ except Justices of the 
Peace, shall receive to his own use any fees or perquisites 
of office; nor shall any Judge of the Court of Appeals, 
Justice of the Supreme Court, or Judge of a Court of 
Eecord in the cities of New York, Brooklyn or Buffalo, 
practise as an attorney or counselor in any Court of 
Becord in this State, or act as referee. 

22. Direct review. — The Legislature may authorize 
the judgments, decrees and decisions of any Court of 
Eecord of original civil jurisdiction, established in a 
city, to be removed for review directly into the Court 
of Appeals. 

23. Publication free, — ^The Legislature shall provide 
for the speedy publication of all statutes, and also for 
the appointment by the Justices of the Supreme Court 
designated to hold general terms, of a reporter of the 
decisions of that court. All laws and judicial decisions 
shall be free for publication by any person, 

(Sections 24 and 25 were temporary proTisions.) 

26. Special sessions. — Courts of special sessions shall 
have such jurisdiction of offences of the grade of mis- 
demeanors as may be prescribed by law. 

27. Surrogates' courts. — ^For the relief of Surrogates^ 
Courts, the Legislature may confer upon Courts of Ee- 
cord, in any county having a population exceeding^ 
four hundred thousand, the powers and jurisdictions of 
Surrogates, with authority to try issues of fact by jury 
in probate causes. 

28. Additional Justices. — ^The Legislature at the first 
session thereof after the adoption of this amendment. 
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shall provide for organizing the supreme court not more 
than five general terms thereof; and for the election at 
the general election next after the adoption of this 
amendment, by the electors of the judicial districts- 
mentioned in this section, respectively, of not more than 
two justices of the supreme court in addition to the 
justices of that court now in office in the first, fifth, 
seventh and eighth, and not more than one justice of 
that court in the second, third, fourth and sixth judicial 
districts. The justices so elected shall be invested with 
their offices on the first Monday of June next after their 
election, 

AltTICIiG YII.— State Debts. 

1. Canal debt. — ^After paying the expenses of collec- 
tion, superintendence and ordinary repairs, there shall 
be appropriated and set apart in each fiscal year out of 
the revenues of the State Canals, in each year, commenc- 
ing on the first day of June, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and and forty-six, the sum of one million and three : 
hundred thousand dollars until the first day of June, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-five, and from 
that time the sum of one million and seven hundred . 
thousand dollars in each fiscal year, as a sinking fund . 
to pay the interest and redeem the principal of that 
part of the State debt called the canal debt, as it existed 
at the time first aforesaid, and including three hundred . 
thousand dollars then to be borrowed, until the same 
shall be wholly paid; and the principal and income of the 
said sinking fund shall be sacredly applied to that pur- 
pose. 

2. General fund debt. — ^After complying with the 
provisions of the first section of this article, there shall 
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be appropriated and set apart out of the surplus rey- 
ennes of the- State Canals, in each fiscal year, com- 
mencing on the first day of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-six, the sum of three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, until the time when a sufficient 
sum shall have been appropriated and set apart, under 
the said first section, to pay the interest and extinguish 
the entire principal of the Canal debt; and after that 
period, then the sum of one million and five hundred 
thousand dollars in each fiscal year, as a sinking fund, 
to pay the interest and redeem ^he principal of that 
part of the State debt called the General Fund Debt, 
including the debt for loans of the State credit to rail- 
road companies which have failed to pay the interest 
thereon, and, also the contingent debt on State stocks 
loaned to incorporated companies which have hitherto 
paid the interest thereon, whenever and as far as any 
part thereof may become a charge on the Treasury or 
General Fund, until the same shall be wholly paid; and 
the principal and income of the said last-mentioned 
sinking fund shall be sacredly applied to the purpose 
aforesaid; and if the payment of any part of the moneys 
to the said sinking fund shall at any time be deferred, 
by reason of the priority recognized in the first section 
of this article, the sum so deferred, with quarterly in- 
terest thereon, at the then current rate, shall be paid to 
the last-mentioned sinking fund, as soon as it can be 
done consistently with the just rights of the creditors 
holding said Canal Debt. 

3. Tlie canals. — The first and second sections of this 
:article having been fully complied with, no tolls shall 
hereafter be imposed on persons or property transported 
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on the canals^ bnt all boats navigating the canals^ and 
the owners and masters thereof, shall be subject to such 
laws and regulations as have been or may hereafter be 
enacted concerning the navigation of the canals. The^ 
legislature shall annually, by equitable taxes, make pro- 
vision for the expenses of the superintendence and re- 
pairs of the canals. The canal debt contracted under 
the section hereby amended, which on the first day of 
October, eighteen hundred and eighty, amounted to 
eight million nine hundred and eighty-two thousand 
two hundred dollars, shall continue to be known as the 
'^ canal debt, under article seven, section three of the 
constitution " ; and the sinking fund applicable to the 
payment thereof; together with the contributions to be 
known as the '^ canal debt sinking fund^^ and the princi- 
pal and interest of said debt shall be met as provided in 
the fifth section of this article. All contracts for work 
or materials on any canals shall be made with the person 
who shall offer to do or provide the same at the lowest 
price with adequate security for their performance. No- 
extra compensation shall be made to any contractor; 
but if, from any unforeseen cause, the terms of any con- 
tract shall prove to be unjust and oppressive, the canal 
board may, upon the application of the contractor, 
cancel such contract. 

4. State loans. — The claims of the State against any 
incorporated company to pay the interest and redeem 
the principal of the stock of the State loaned or advanced 
to such company, shall be fairly enforced, and not 
released or compromised ; and the moneys arising from 
such claim shall be set apart, and applied as part of the 
sinking fund provided in the second section of this 
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4urticle. But the time limited for the fulfilment of any 
<;ondition of any release or compromise heretofore made 
or provided for^ may be extended by law. 

6. Taxation. — ^There shall annually be imposed and 
levied a tax which shall be sufficient to pay the interest 
.and extinguish the principal of the canal debt mentioned 
in the third section of this article^ as the same shall be- 
<;ome due and payable ; and the proceeds of such tax shall, 
in each fiscal year, be appropriated and.set apart for the 
^sinking fund constituted for the payment of the princi- 
pal and interest of the aforesaid debt. But the legisla- 
ture may, in its discretion, impose for the fiscal year, 
beginning on the first day of October, eighteen hundred 
.and eighty-three, a State tax on each dollar of the valu- 
ation of the property in this State which may by law 
4hen be subject to taxation, sufficient, with the accumu- 
lations of the sinking fund applicable thereto, to pay in 
full both the principal and interest of the canal debt 
before mentioned ; and the proceeds of such tax shall be 
^appropriated and set apart for the sinking fund consti- 
tuted for the payment of the principal and interest of 
. said debt. In the event of such action by the legisla- 
iure, then the legislature shall, under the law directing 
the assessment and levy of such tax, make such pro- 
vision for the retirement of the canal debt as it shall 
•deem equitable and just to the creditors of the State. 

6. Canals. — The legislature shall not sell, lease, or 
otherwise dispose of the Erie canal, the Oswego canal, 
-the Ghamplain canal, the Cayuga and Seneca canal, or 
the Black River canal, but they shall remain the pro- 
perty of the State and under its management forever. 
.AH funds that may be derived from any lease, sale, or 
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other disposition of any canal shall be applied in pay- 
ment of the canal debt mentioned in the third section 
of this article. 

7. Salt springs. — The Legislature shall never sell or 
dispose of the Salt springs belonging to the State. The 
lands contignons thereto and which may be necessary 
and convenient for the use of the Salt springs^ may be 
sold by authority of law and under the direction of the 
Commissioners of the Land Office^ for the purpose of 
investing the moneys arising therefrom in other lands 
alike convenient ; but by such sale and purchase the 
aggregate quantity of these lands shall not be dimin- 
ished. 

8. Appropriation bills. — No moneys shall ever be 
paid out of the Treasury of this State, or any of its 
funds, or any of the funds under its management, ex- 
cept in pursuance of an appropriation by law; nor 
unless such payment be made within two years next 
after the passage of such appropriation act ; and every 
such law making a new appropriation, or continuing or 
reviving an appropriation, shall distinctly specify the 
sum appropriated, and the object to which it is to be 
applied ; and it shall not be sufficient for such law to 
refer to any other law to fix such sum. 

9. State credit. — The credit of the State shall not, in 
any manner, be given or loaned to, or in aid of any 
individual, association or corporation. 

10. State debts. — The State may, to meet casual 
deficits or failures in revenues, or for expenses not pro- 
vided for, contract debts ; but such debts, direct and 
contingent, singly or in the aggregate, shall not, at any 
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county of New York, the superior court of Buffalo, and 
the city court of Brooklyn are continued with the powers 
and jurisdiction as they now severally have and such 
further civil and criminal jurisdiction as may be con- 
ferred by law. The superior court of New York shall 
be composed of the six judges in office at the adoption of 
this article, and their successors. The court of common 
pleas of New York, of three judges then in office, and 
their successors, and three additional judges. The 
superior court of Buffalo, of the judges now in office,, 
and their successors; and the city court of Brooklyn, of 
such number of judges, not exceeding three, as may be 
provided by law. The judges of said courts in office at 
the adoption of this article are continued until the ex- 
piration of their terms. A chief judge shall be ap- 
pointed by the judges of each of said couriis from their 
own number, who shall act as such during his official 
term. Vacancies in the office of the judges named in 
this section, occurring otherwise than by expiration of 
term, shall be filled in the same manner as vacancies in 
the supreme court. The Legislature may provide for 
detailing judges of the superior court and court 
of common pleas of New York to hold circuits and 
special terms of the supreme court in that city; and for 
detailing judges of the city court of Brooklyn, to hold 
circuits and special terms of the supreme court in Kings 
county as the public interest may require. 

13. Election. — Justices of the supreme court shall be 
chosen by the electors of their respective judicial dis- 
tricts. Judges of all the courts mentioned in the last 
preceding section shall be chosen by the electors of the 
cities respectively in which the said courts are instituted. 
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The ofBieial terms of said justices and judges who shall 
be elected after the adoption of this article shall be 
fourteen years from and including the first day of Janu- 
ary next after their election. But no person shall hold 
the oflSce of justice or judge of any court longer than 
until and including the last day of December next after 
he shall be seventy years of age. The compensation of 
every judge of the court of appeals, and of every justice 
of the supreme court whose term of office shall be 
abridged pursuant to this provision, and who shall have 
served as such judge or justice ten years or more, shall 
be continued during the remainder of the term for which 
he was elected. 

14. Salaries. — The judges and justices hereinbefore 
mentioned shall receive for their services a compensa- 
tion to be established by law, which shall not be dimin- 
ished during their official terms. Except the Judges of 
the Court of Appeals and the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, they shall be paid, and the expenses of their 
courts defrayed, by the cities or counties in which such 
courts are instituted, as shall be provided by law. 

15. County courts, — The existing county courts are 
continued, and the judges thereof in office at the 
adoption of this article, shall hold their offices until the 
expiration of their respective terms. Their successors 
shall be chosen by the electors of the counties, for the 
term of six years. The County Courts shall have the 
powers and jurisdiction they now possess, until altered 
by the Legislature. They shall also have original juris- 
diction in all cases where the defendants reside in the 
county and in which the damages claimed shall not 
exceed one thousand dollars; and also such appellate 
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section ; but this provision shall not be construed to 
reyire claims already barred by existing statutes, nor to 
repeal any statute fixing the time within which claims 
shall be presented or allowed ; nor shall it extend to any 
claims duly presented within the time allowed, by law, 
and prosecuted with due diligence from the time of such 
presentment. But if the claimant shall be under legal 
disability, the claim may be presented within two years 
after such disability is remoyed. 

ABTICIiE Till.— Corporations. 

1. ITow created. — Corporations may be formed under 
general laws ; but shall not be created by special act, 
except for municipal purposes, and in cases where, in 
the judgment of the Legislature, the objects of the cor- 
poration cannot be attained under general laws. All 
general laws and special acts passed pursuant to this 
section may be altered from time to time or repealed. 

2. Debts, — Dues from corporations shall be secured by 
such individual liability of the corporators and other 
means as may be prescribed by law. 

3. Definition, — The term corporations as used in this 
article shall be construed to include all association and 
joint-stock companies having any of the powers or privi- 
leges of corporations not possessed by individuals or 
partnerships. And all corporations shall have the right 
to sue and shall be subject to be sued in all courts in 
like cases as natural persons. 

4. Bank charters. — The Legislature shall, by general 
law, conform all charters of savings banks, or institu- 
tions for savings, to a uniformity of powers, rights and 
liabilities ; and all charters hereafter granted for such 
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corporations shall be made to conform to such general 
law^ and to such amendments as may be made thereto. 
And no such corporation shall have any capital stocky 
nor shall the trustees thereof^ or any of them, haye any 
interest whatever, direct or indirect, in the profits of 
such corporation ; and no director or trustee of any such 
bank or institution shall be interested in any loan or use 
of any money or property of such bank or institution 
for savings. The Legislature shall have no power to 
pass any act granting any special charter for banking 
purposes; but corporations or associations may be 
formed for such purposes under general' laws. 

5. Specie payments. — The Legislature shall have no 
power to pass any law sanctioning in any manner, direct- 
ly or indirectly, the suspension of specie payments, by 
any person, association or corporation issuing bank notes 
of any description. 

6. Registry of hills. — ^The Legislature shall provide 
by law for the registry of all bills or notes issued or put 
in circulation as money, and shall require ample security 
for the redemption of the same in specie. 

7. Stockholders responsible. — The stockholders in 
every corporation and joint-stock association for bank- 
ing purposes issuing bank notes or any kind of paper 
credits to circulate as money, after the first day of Jan- 
uary, one thousand eight hundred and fifty, shall be 
individually responsible to the amount of their respec- 
tive share or shares of stock in any such corporation 
or association, for all its debts and liabilities of every 
kind, contracted after the said first day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty. 
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8. Insolvency. — In case of the insolyency of any bank 
or banking association^ the billholders thereof shall be 
entitled to preference in payment over all other credi- 
tors of such bank or association. 

9. Cities and villages. — ^It shall be the duty of the 
Legislature to provide for the organization of cities and 
incorporated villages,, and to restrict their power of tax- 
ation, assessment, borrowing money, contracting debts, 
and loaning their credit, so as to prevent abuses in assess- 
ments, and in contracting debt by such municipal cor- 
porations. 

10. State credit. — ^Neither the credit nor the money 
of the State shall be given or loaned to or in aid of any 
association, corporation or private undertaking. This 
section shall not, however, prevent the Legislature from 
making such provision for the education and support 
of the blind, the deaf and dumb, and juvenile delin- 
quents, as to it may seem proper. Nor shall it apply 
to any fund or property now held, or which may here- 
after be held by the State, for educational purposes. 

11. Restrictions. — 'So county, city, town or village 
shall hereafter give any money or property, or loan its 
money or credit, to or in aid of any individual, associa- 
tion or corporation, or become, directly or indirectly, the 
owner of stock in or bonds of any association or corpor- 
ation, nor shall any such county, city, town or village 
be allowed to incur any indebtedness, except for county, 
city, town or village purposes. This section shall not 
prevent such county, city, town or village from making 
such provision for the aid or support of its poor, as may 
be authorized by law. 
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ABTICIiE IX.— School Funds. 

1. How applied, — The^capital of the common school 
fund; the capital of the literature f nnd^ and the capital 
of the United States deposit fund, shall be respectively 
preserved inviolate. The revenue of the said common 
school fund shall be applied to the support of common 
schools ; the revenue of the said literature fund shall be 
applied to the support of academies ; and the sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars of the revenues of the 
United States deposit fund shall each year be appro* 
priated to and made part of the capital of said common 
school fund. 

ABTICIi£ X.— County Officers. 

1. Election of certain officers. — Sheriffs, clerks of 
counties, including the Begister and Olerk of the city 
and county of New York, Coroners and District Attor- 
neys, shall be chosen, by the electors of the respective 
counties, one in every three years and as often as vacan- 
cies shall happen. Sheriffs shall hold no other office, 
and be ineligible for the next three years after the ter- 
mination of their offices. They may be required by law 
to renew their security, from time to time ; and in de- 
fault of giving such new security, their offices shall be 
deemed vacant. But the county shall never be made 
responsible for the acts of the Sheriff. The Governor 
may remove any officer, in this section mentioned, 
within the term for which he shall have been elected ; 
giving to such officer a copy of the charges against him, 
and an opportunity of being heard in his defence. 

2. Election of other officers. — ^All county officers whose 
election or appointment is not provided for by this 
Constitution, shall be elected by the electors of the 
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respectiye counties or appointed by the Boards of Super- 
yisors^ or other county authorities^ as the Legislature 
shall direct. All city^ town and village officers, whose 
election or appointment is not provided for by this 
Constitution, shall be elected by the electors of such 
cities, towns and villages, or of some division thereof, 
or aj^pointed by such authorities thereof, as the Legis- 
lature shall designate for that purpose. All other 
officers whose election or appointment is not provided 
for by this Oonstitution, and all officers whose offices 
may hereafter be created by law, shall be elected by the 
people, or appointed, as the Legislature may direct. 

3. Term of office. — ^When the duration of any office is 
not provided by this Constitution, it may be declared 
by law; and if not so declared, such office shall be held 
during the pleasure of the authority making the appoint- 
ment. 

4. Time of election. — The time of electing all officers 
named in this article shall be prescribed by law. 

6. Vacancies. — ^The Legislature shall provide for fill- 
ing vacancies in office; and in case of elective officers, 
no person appointed to fill a vacancy shall hold his office 
by virtue of such appointment longer than the com- 
mencement of the political year next succeeding the 
first annual election after the happening of the vacancy. 

6. Political year. — The jDolitical year and Legislative 
term shall begin on the first day of January ; and the 
Legislature shall, every year, assemble on the first Tues- 
day in January, unless a different day sliall be appointed 
by law. 
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7. Removal. — ^Provision shall be made by law for the 
remoyal for misconduct or maJyersation in office of all 
officers '(except judicial) whose powers and duties are 
not local or legislative and who shall be elected at gen- 
eral elections^ and also for supplying yacancies created 
by such remoyaL 

8. Officer deemed vacant. — The Legislature may de» 
clare the cases in which any office shall be deemed 
yacant when no proyision is made for that purpose in 
this Constitution. 

9. Salaries. — TSo officer whose salary is fixed by the 
Constitution shall receiye any additional compensation. 
Each of the other State officers named in the Constitu- 
tion shall^ during his continuance in office^ receiye a 
compensation, to be fixed by law, which shall not be 
increased or diminished during the term for which he 
shall haye been elected or appointed ; nor shall he re- 
ceiye to his use any fees or perquisites of office or other 
compensation. 

ARTICIiE XI.— Militia. 

1. Bearing arms. — The militia of this State shall, at 
all times hereafter, be armed and disciplined and in 
readiness for service ; but all such inhabitants of this 
State of any religious demonstration whatever as from 
scruples of conscience may be averse to bearing arms, 
shall be excused therefrom upon such conditions as shall 
be prescribed by law. 

2. Officers. — Militia officers shall be chosen, or ap- 
pointed as follows: — Captains, subalterns, and non- 

• commissioned officers shall be chosen by the written 
votes of the members of their respective companies; 
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Field officers of regiments and separate battalions bj 
the written votes of the commissioned ofBicers of the 
regiments and separate battalions ; Brigadier-Generals 
and Brigade Inspectors by the field officers of their 
respective brigades ; Major-Generals, Brigadier-Gen- 
erals and commanding officers of regiments or separate 
battalions, shall appoint the staff officers to their re- 
spective divisions, brigades, regiments or separate bat- 
talions. 

3. Ajypointments. — The Governor shall nominate and> 
with the consent of the Senate, appoint all Major-Gen- 
erals arid the Commissary-General. The Adjutant-Gen- 
eral and other Chiefs of staff departments, and the 
Aid-de-Camp of the Commander-in-Chief, shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and their commissions shall 
expire with the time for which the Governor shall have 
been elected. The Commissary-General shall hold his 
office for two years. He shall give security for the faith- 
ful execution of the duties of his office in such manner 
and amount as shall be prescribed by law. 

4. Blections. — The Legislature shall, by law, direct 
the time and manner of electing militia officers, and of 
certifying their elections to the Governor. 

5. Commissions, — ^The commissioned officers of the 
militia shall be commissioned by the Governor ; and no 
commissioned officer shall be removed from office, unless 
by the Senate on the recommendation of the Governor, 
stating the grounds on which such removal is recom- 
mended, or by the decision of a court-martial, pursuant 
to law. The present officers of the militia shall hold 
their commissions subject to removal, as before provided. 
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6. Changes. — ^In case the mode of eleXstion and ap- 
pointment of militia officers hereby directed, shall not 
he found conducive to the improvement of the militia, 
ihe Legislature may abolish the same, and provide by 
law for their appointment and removal, if two-thirds of 
the members present in each house shall concur therein. 
ARTICLE XII.— Oath of Office. 

1. Form prescribed. — Members of the Legislature 
{and all officers, executive and judicial, except such in- 
ierior officers as shall be by law exempted), shall, before 
they enter on the duties of their respective offices, take 
:and subscribe the following oath or affirmation: '^ I do 
4Solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the Constitution of 
the State of New York, and that I will faithfully dis- 
charge the duties of the office of , 

according to the best of my ability '' ; and all such 
officers who shall have been chosen at any election shall, 
before they enter on the duties of their respective offices, 
take and subscribe the oath or affirmation above pre- 
scribed, together with the following addition thereto, as 
part thereof : 

"And I do further solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
have not directly or indirectly paid, offered or promised 
to pay, contributed, or offered or promised to contribute, 
any money or other valuable thing as a consideration or 
reward for the giving or withholding a vote at the elec- 
tion at which I was elected to said office, and have not 
made any promise to influence the giving or withhold- 
ing any such vote ''; and no other oath, declaration or 
test, shall be required as a qualification for any office of 
public trust. 
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ABTICUB Xni.— Amendments. 

1. Hmo mads. — ^Any amendment of amendments to- 
this Oonstitntion may be proposed in the Senate and 
Assembly; and if the same shall be agreed to by a. 
majority of the members elected to each of the two 
houses^ such proposed amendment or amendments shall 
be entered on their jonmals, with the yeas and nays 
taken thereon^ and referred to the Legislature to be 
chosen at the next general election of Senators^ and shall 
be published for three months previous to the time of 
making such choice; and if the Legislature so next chos- 
en^ as aforesaid^ such proposed amendment or amend- 
ments shall be agreed to by a majority of all the members 
elected to each house, then it shall be the duty of the Leg- 
islature to submit such proposed amendment or amend- 
ments to the people^ in such manner and at such time 
as the Legislature shall prescribe; and if the people shall 
approve and ratify such amendment or amendments^ by 
a majority of the electors qualified to vote for members 
of the Legislature, voting thereon, such amendment or 
amendments shall become part of the Constitution. 

2. Vicennial popular vote, — ^At the general election 
to be held in the year eighteen hundred and sixty-six, 
and in each twentieth year thereafter, and also at such 
time as the Legislature may by law provide, the ques- 
tion, *' Shall there be a convention to revise the con- 
stitution, and amend the same ? *' shall be decided by 
the electors qualified to vote for members of the Legis- 
lature ; and in case a majority of the electors so qualified, 
voting at such election, shall decide in favor of a con- 
vention for such purpose, the Legislature at its next 
session shall provide by law for the election of delegates- 
to such convention. 
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Board of Claims 60, 61, «5 

Bonds required. 

— ; — supervisors 88 

justices of the peace 88 

highway commissioners - 88 

overseer of the poor 30 

collector of the district.. 29 
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Civil rights 150 
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''County treasurer .41, 48 

Court of appeals viii, 60, 82, 176 

-Second division viii, 178 

of claims .86 

of sessions .—79 

city 181 

district 84,85 

general term 80, 81,82, 180 

superior 84 

oyer and terminer -80 

special term 80,81 

supreme, U. S x, 85, 141 

New York xi, 80,81 

Criminal proceedings * 146, 147 

Declaration of Independence 2, 8, 128-128 
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District, definition of : 28 

attorney 41, 43, 197 

courts 84, 85, 185 

of Columbia ...12, 14, 15, 19, 73. 74 
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Divorces in New York 165 

Elections 70, 182, 160 

Elective district 28 

offices 61,70 

Electoral college 98 

Electors, presidential 88, 89 
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sheriff - 41 

county judge 41 

district attorney ^ 41 

superintendent of the poor 41 

Justices of session 41 

legislature 64, 162 

-Governor, Lt. (Governor 62, 168 
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Bligibility to office. 

justices of supreme court 81 

President. Vice-President 93, 189, 149 

representative 103, 129, 183 

—XJ. S. senator 106, 181, 183 

Emancipation in Kew York 18 

in United States 149 

Embezzlement defined 119 

Engineer and surveyor 60-62, 65, 172 

England 10, 14, 15. 20, 21, 124-127 

Erie Canal, history of 69 

Ex-post facto laws 113, 137, 138 

Excise commissioners 84,87,88,89 

Executive power in Confederation l 4, 7 

in the United States 12 

sessions 109 

Extradition 143 

Felony, defined 120 

Feudal tenures 156 

Foreign ministers 94, 95, 140, 141 

Forgery defined 118 

Franchise 1S8 

Freedom of religion, speech, and petition 146, 153, 156 

Game constables — 84, 87 

"General assembly" 18 

General fund debt 187 

General vs. special laws 165, 166 

General terms 80, 81, 82, 180 

€k>vernment definition 1 

divisionsof, Confederation 4, 7 

— -in the U. S 12 

in New York ^ 12,18 

in districts, towns, &c 18-16 

organized by statutelaw 12 

districts 23 

^ State vs. national-.... 99 

Governor vii, viii, 18. 57. 60-62. 82, 167-171. 176. 181 
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Grand jury 75, 76. 144, 154 

Grants of land, N. Y 157 

Habeas Corpus 112, 187, 154 

Highway commissioners 84, 86, 88 

Holidays, legal 83 

House of commons 21 

of Lords -• 21 

of Representatives 91 , 9»-105, 129-180, 149 

Idiot Asylum, trustees 64 

Imi)eachment 105, 116, 162, 176 

of national offices 105, 107, 181, 182, 141 

in New York viii, 55, 67, 58 

Indei)endence Bell.., 4 

Indian lands. New York 156 

Indictment 77 

Inferior courts 84, 185 

Insolvency 196 

Inspectorsof Election 84, 87, 40, 89 

Joint ballot 61 

Judicial courts 13 

districts xl, 18, 24-26, 80, 178 

Judiciary in Confederation 4 

Juries, definition 75 

kinds 75 

exemption from 75 

Jurisdiction, kinds of 79, 88, 85, 86, 141, 178, 183 

Jury trial 147, 153. 155, 165 

Justice of sessions 41, 44, 80, 184 

of supreme court viii, x, xi, 80, 85, 140, 178, 186 

oftheiJeace, 84,85,88,184,185 

Justice's court 75-79 

Land office commissioners 63-65, 175 

Larceny, defined 118 

Law of equity 21, 22 

Leases, limit of 166 

Legal holidays 83 

Legislature 12-15, 18, 99, 105, 160-167, 198, 198 
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Libel defined 118.155 

Librarian of school district 27, 29 

Lt. Governor vii, viii, 00-63, 163, 167. 169, 176 

Loan commissioners 60, 61, 185 

Local court judges 184 

Lotteries forbidden 155 

Magna Gharta 20 

Majority i 21, 79, 116, 163, 164 

Marque and reprisal 117, 185, 137 

Mayor _ 49 

Mileage 60 

Militia 199 

Minister plenipotentiary 98 

Murder 119 

National convention 87, 88 

National law supreme 145 

Naturalization 103,111,115.135,186 

NobiHty, titles of 187, 138 

Notaries public 60, 61 

Oath of oflice 88, 47. 55, 140, 145. 201 

Original jurisdiction 79,83,85, 86, 142^ 

Overseers of the poor 84,86, 88, 39 

Oyer and terminer 80, 180 

Pardon granted 140,169 

Perjury, defined 119 

Petition, right of 146, 155 

Plurality vs. majority 70 

Political conventions 87, 88- 

disabilities 114, 151 

year 19a 

Postmaster general 92, 97 

Postmasters, appointed 96 

President of the U. 8 98-95,138 

Presidential elections v, 70, 71, 87, 90, 188, 148 

electors 88-90, 148 

succession 92^ 
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Private property 145 

Privileges of congressmen 138 

of legislators 164 

Property in lands 155 

Public debt 150 

Punishments - 147 

Qualifications of jurors 75 

of voters in school district i 31 

in town and county 39, 158 

in the Legislature 58 

in Congress 109 

in England 21 

for office, see Eligibility. 

Quarantine commissioners 60 

Quartering of soldiers 146 

Quorum 116, 168 

Railroad commissioners GO-62. 67 

Regents of the University xv, xvi. 61-64, 67 

Religious liberty 146, 153 

Removal of officers 70, 173, 181, 199 

Reprieves 140.169 

Residence of voters 15^ 

Road district 23,154,165,166 

jury '. 75. 76,154 

Robbery 119 

Salary of officers, 

school district 29 

towns 87, 38 

county xii, 45-47. 167, 184 

State. ...xvi. 59, 68, 162, 165, 167, 169, 170, 172, 183, 186, 199 

Territory 73 

Congress 109 

District of Columbia 74 

supreme court 81 

court of appeals viii, 82 

district court judges 85 

circuit judges 86 
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Salary of officers, 

supreme court judges 86 

^-^ court of claims 86 

President and Vice-President 95, 189 

Cabinet officers 98 

foreign ministers 98 

• Congress 110 

Salt Springs 191 

School commissioners 16, 24-26, 31. 82, 41, 44 

district 18-16, 23,27-33,70 

funds 197 

meetings 16,28, 80 

-: — moneys 32 

taxes 32 

Sealer of weights and measures 34 

Search warrants 144 

Secretory of Agriculture vi, 98 

of State, U. S. vi, 92, 96 

New York 55,60-63. 172 

of the Interior vi, 92, 97 

of the Navy vi, 92, 97 

of the Treasury vi, 92, 96 

of War vi,92, 96 

Senate, U. S 99. 105-108, 130-132, 140 

New York 51.52,56,99, 160,176,181 

districts 24-26,52, IGO 

Senatora, U. S 01 

from New York ix, 69 

Sheriff 40,42,197 

Slander, defined 118 

Slavery 143, 149 

Slaves held in New York 18 

Speaker, House of Lords • 21 

House of Commons 21 

House of Representatives .21 

Assembly 55 

Special sessions 186 

term 80, 81 
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Specie pajments...... t95 

Bute, powcre of 14, 15, 17, 51-09, 143, 143, 144. 148 

how admitted 12, 71. 144 

ekction, when held 71.163 

tabular Tiew of officers 60 

board of charities 63, 64 

canvassers 68, 89 

conventions — 87,88 

courts 78 

debto 191 

election for Grovemor 71 

engineer and surveyor 60-62, 65 

hall ' 64. 65 

loans 189.191,196 

Statute Law, 

of England 21, 22 

of Congress 12 

of the Legislature 12 

Struck jury 77 

Suffrage 151 

Sup'tof bankmg .60-62. 65 

of insurance ^ 60-62,65 

of prisons 6(M2. 66, 174 

of public instruction xvi, 16,61,62,66 

of public works 60-62, 66, 172 

of the poor 44 

Supervisors 17. 84. 35, 37-39, 49. 54, 165, 167, 198 

Supreme court, U. 8 x, 85, 140, 178, 186. 

New York xi, 80, 81, 182 

Surrogate xii, 41,42,184 

courts 186 

Tabular view of State officers 60 

Tariff between States forbidden 137 

Taxation, State - 190-192 

Teachers, employment of 31 

qualifications 82 

^achers' institutes 45 
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Tenures, feudal, allodial 156 

Term of Governor's office viii 

Territory 12, 14, 15, 19, 71, 82, 105, 144 

Town xiii, 14-16, 25,26.84-39 

-^caucus 87 

clerk 34,85. 88, 76 

meetings 16, 34,39, 71 

officers - 70 

Treason ..113,142 

Treasurer, district 27 

State 60-62. 64, 172. 175 

Treaties 108, 137. 140, 142 

Trial jury 75, 76. 80, 155 

Trustees of school district 16, 27-29,30-32 

of State institutions 60, 63 

Union free school districts _ 27 

United States 14, 15, 19, 75-95 

courts 84, 94, 96 

senators from New York ix 

Veto 124, 134. 170 

Vice-President 91, 93, 94, 108, 131 

Vicennial popular vote 202 

Villages 196 

Voters. See " Qualifications." 

Voting, kinds of 1 59 

"West Virginia, how admitted 72 

Wife of a citizen herself a citizen 115 



THE SCHOOL BtrLLETIN PUBLICATIONS. 

Instruction in Citizenship. 

1. civil Oovemmeni for Cbtmnon SchooU^ prepared as a mannal for 
pablio instruction in the State of New York. To which are appended the 
Constitution of the State of New York as amended at the election of 1882, 
the Constitution of the United States, and the Declaration of Independence, 
etc., etc. By Henbt C. NoBTHAif. Ittmo, cloth, pp. 18K. 75ct8. 

Is it that this book was made because the times demanded it, or that the 
publication of a book which made the teaching of Civil GoTemment practi- 
cable led to a general desbre that it should be taught ? Certahx it is that this 
subject, formerly regarded as a *' finishing" branch in the high school, is 
now found on every teacher's examination-paper, and is commonly taught 
in district schools. Equally certain is it that in the State of New York this 
text-book is used more than all others combined. 

9. A Chart qf Civil Oavemment. By Chables T. Pooueb. Sheets 12x18, 
6 cts. The same folded, in cloth covers, 25 cts. 

Schools ushig Northam's Civil Government will find this chart of great 
use, and those not yet ready to introduce a text-book will be able to give no 
little valuable instruction by the charts alone. Some commissioners have 
purchased them by the hundred and presented one to every school house in 
the county. 

S. Handbook for School Teachers and Trustees, A mannal of School 
Law for School Officers, Teachers and Parents in the State of New York. 
By Hbrbxbt Bbownell. lOmo, leatherette, pp. 64. 35 cts. 

This is a specification of the general subject, presenting clearly, defi- 
nitely, and with references, important questions of School Law. Particular 
attention is called to the chapters treating of schools under visitation of the 
Begents— a topic upon which definite information is often sought for in vain. 

A. Common School Law for Common School Teachers. A digest of the 
provisions of statute and common law as to the relations of the Teacher to 
the Pupil, the Parent, and the District. With 500 references to legal decis- 
ions in 28 different States. 14th edition, wholly re-written, with references 
to the new Code of 1888. By C. W. Babdeek. ItSmo, doth, pp. 120. 75 cts. 

Tills has been since 1875 the standard authority upon the teacher's rela- 
tions, and is frequently quoted in legal decisions. The new edition is much 
more complete than its predecessors, containing Topical Table of Contents, 
and a minute Index. 

5. Laws of New York relating to Common Schools, with comments and 
instructions, and a digest of decisions. 8vo, leather, pp. 867. $4.00. 

This is what is known as '' The New Code of 1888," and contains all re- 
visions of the State school-law to date. 

6. The Powers and Duties qf Officers and Teachers, By Albebt P. Mar- 
ble. 16mo, paper, pp. 27. 15 cts. 

A vigorous presentation in Sup't Marble's pungent style of tendencies 
as well as facts. 

7. First Principles qf Political Economy. By Joseph Aij>ek. 16mo, 
cloth, pp. 158. 75 cts. 

Ex-President Andrew D. White says of this book : " It is clear, well 
arranged, and the best treatise for the purpose I have ever seen." 

^ ^ BARI>e:e:N, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y, 



THE SCHOOL BVLLETIN PUBLICATIONS. 

EoiUoii's Conspectas of Political Parties. 

Cloth. Quarto, pp. I OO. Price $5.00. 

DoTou Know the History of Political Parties? 

Cak You Tbace the Growth of the Tory, Whig, Federal, Democratlo, 
and Republican parties, with all such temporary off-shoots as the Clintonian, 
Anti-Mason, Nullification, Looo-Fooo, Hunker, Barnburner, Free-Soil, Silver- 
Gray, Anti-Nebraska, and the rest? 

Would Tou Like to be able to explain these terms to your class in his- 
tory when you came to them ? 

Would You Appreciate a Colored Chart that made all these parties as 
plain as day, so that a glance would show what a week's study would not 
fix? Then buy HOUGHTON'S CONSPECTUS. 

1. A Folded Colored ChaH 5 feet long, with the history of all the Political 
Parties from the adoption of the Constitution to 1880. 

2. A Folded Colored Chart 5 feet long, with the Cabinets of all the Ad- 
ministrations, and the main political issues Involved during the four yeai-s. 

8. A Colored Political Charts double-page, showing the territory con- 
trolled by the Republican and that by the Democratic party in 1880. 

4. A Colored Chart showing the sources from which Government Rev- 
enue is derived. 

5. A Colored Chart showing the avenues Into which Government Ex- 
penditure is directed. 

6. Four Colored Charts showing the political proportions of the States in 
various relations from 1789 to 1880. 

7. A Colored Map showing the Acquisition of Territory of the United 
States, and its division among the States and Territories. 

8. A List of all Presidential Candidates. 

9. Platforms of all Political Parties in all the campaigns. 

10. Lists of all the Governors of all the States. 

11. Much other Political Ir^fonnation of various kinds and in convenient 
form. 

You will find here just the information so often asked and so seldom 
answered at Teachers* Examinations and in private conversation. It is 
safe to say that the same amount of study could hardly be expended so 
profitably in any other direction. For Civil Government and History classes, 
it is invaluable. 

The most important features of this book, including the Colored Charts, 
may also be had in map-form, to be hung upon the wall, at the same price. 

C. W, BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N, Y. 
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Helps in Teaching History. 

1. A Thomand Queatiofu in American HUtonf' Ifimo, doih, pp. £47. 
Price $1.00. ^ r , -^ i-K 

This work has been prepared by an eminent teacher for nse in his own 
school— one of the largest in the State. It shows rare breadth of Tlew and 
discrimination, dealing not merely with events but with canses, and with the 
side-issnes that have so mnch to do with determining the destiny of a nation. 

f . Helpe in Eixing the Facte cf American EMory, By Hbxst C. Nob- 
TBAv. Ifimo, cloth, pp. 298. Price $1.00. . * ^ ^ 

Here all facts are presented in groups. The | Lexington. ^ 
key-word to the Bevolation, for instance, is \ I— ndependence.s.» 
LIBERTY, as sho¥ni in the accompanying table B— nrgoyne*8 Surrender.^ 
of Key-Worde ; and in like manner the events of E— yacnation. 
the late civil war are kept chronologically dis- i B— etribution.'^ 
tinct by the key-words SLAVES FREED. Chart T— reason, ^f 
No. 1 indicates by stars the years in each decade ^ Y— orktown.^ _^ 
from 1498 to 1789, in which the most remarkable events occnred, whBeJlM 
colored chart Ko. 2 arranges the events in twelve groups. 

S. Topice and B^erencee in American Hietory^ with numerons^Seaioh 
Questions. By Gso. A. Wiluams. 16mo, leatherette, pp. 50. SO cts. 

This is a book of immediate practical value to every teacher. The refer- 
ences are largely to the lighter and more interesting illustrations of history, 
of a kind to arouse the thought of pupils by giving vivid conceptions of the 
events narrated. By dividing these references among the members of a class, 
the history recitation may be made the most delightful of the day. 

U. Dime Queetion Booke. No. 5, General Hietory, and No. 6, United Stalee 
Sietory and Civil Government. By Albkbt P. Southwick. lOmo, paper, pp. 
37,32. 10 cts. each. 

5. Outlines and Questions in United States History. By C. B. Van Wis. 
16mo, paper, pp. 40, and folding Map. 15 cts. 

The outgrowth of four years* practical work in the school-room witk 
map prepared by a pupil as a suggestive model. 

6. Tablet of American History, with Map of the United States on the 
back. By Rutus Blanchard. Heavy paper, mounted on rollers, 8^ by 5 
feet. Price, expreeepaid, $8.00. 

The demand for a colored chart to hang upon the wall and thus catch 
the often-lifted eye of the pupil, has led to the preparation of this chart by 
an experienced author. The events of the four centuries are grouped in 
parallel belts of different colors, and upon the comers and sides are names 
of the States and Territories, with their etymology, etc., history of political 
parties, portraits of all the Presidents, Coats of Arms of all the States, etc. 
The map is engraved expressly for this chart by Rand A McNally, is colored 
both by States and by counties^ and gives all the latest railroads, the new ar- 
rangement of time-lines, showing where the hour changes, etc. 

C^ TT, B ABDEEN", Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Arithmetic by the Grube Method. 

1. First Steps ctmong Figures. A drill book in the Fundamental Bales 
of Arithmetic. By Levi N. Bbebe. Cloth, IGmo, 8 editions. Pupils' Edi' 
turn, pp. 140, 45 cts. Oral Edition, pp. 130, 50 cts. Teachers' Edition, includ- 
ing all in both the others, with adaftionid parallel matter. Index, and Key, 
pp. 8^, $1.00. 

These books g\ve the only practical exposition of the Orube Method, now 
generally admitted to produce the best results with beginners. It has been 
used ten years in the primary schools of such cities as Norwich, Conn., and 
Auburn, N. Y., and for many years every student in the Albany State Normal 
{School has been directed to purchase a copy to take with him for his subse- 
quent use in teaching. 

From a multitude of testimonials we copy the following : 

*' We are still successfully using Beebe's First Steps, It has many admi- 
rable qualities."— i8't/p7 N. L. Bishop, Norwich, Conn, 

" I think it especially excellent for a system of graded schools, where 
uniformity of teaching is essential. It develops in practical shape an idea 
that I have long sustained as to the proper method of teaching arithmetic.** 
SupH B. B, Snow, Auburn, N. T. 

"I have recommended Beebe*s First Steps as the best work in primary 
arithmetic. . . . The book is received with much favor, and is very helpful 
to me in my work."— -Prtj^. A, N. Husted, State Normal School, Albany, N, T, 

"I am much pleased with the book, and wish every primary teacher to 
have a copy."— /S'wp'^ J, M. Frost, Hudson, N. Y. 

" By vote of the Board of Education a copy of the Teachers* Edition 
wajs placed on the desk of every primary teacher in the city.^Sup't Edward 
Smith, Syracuse, N. Y, 

** I consider Beebe*s First Steps the best work of the kind that I have 
ever seen, and I take every opportunity to recommend it.**— JTary L. Sutliff, 
Haiku, Maui, Hawaian Islands, Feb. 9, 1888. 

$ The Pestalozzian Series qf Arithmetics. Teachers* Manual and First- 
Tear Text-Book for pupils in the first grade. Based upon Pestalozzi*s 
method of teaching Elementary Number. By James H. Hoosb. Boards, 
IGmo, 2 editions. Pup^' EdUion, pp. 156, 35 cts. Teacher's Edition, contain- 
ing tne former, with additional matter, pp. 217, 50 cts. 

This is a practical exposition of the Pestalozzian Method, and has met with 
great success not only in the Cortland Normal School, where it was first 
developed, but in many other leading schools, as at Gloversville, Babylon, 
etc. It is diametrically opposed to the Grub^ Method, and good teachers 
should be familiar with both, that they may choose intelligently between 
them. 

5. Lessons in Number, as given in a Pestalozzian School, Cheam Surrey, 
The Master's Manual By C. Reiner. 16mo, pp. 224. $1.50. 

This work was prepared in 1885 under the supervision of Dr. C Mayo in 
the first English Pestalozzian school, and has particular value as represent- 
ing directly the educational methods of the great reformer. 

C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N, Y. 
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Useful Appliances in Arithmetic. 

1. Tht Word Method in Number. A series of 45 Cards, on which are^ 
printed all the possible Combinations of Two Figures. In box. By H. R. 
Bahfobd, Institute Canductor. Size ^ x 6 inches. Price 50 cts. 

These cards need only to be seen, as the principle is familiar and ao- 
cepted. The type« in written figures, is large enough to be seen across the- 
room, and the combination on one side is given in reversed order on the- 
other, so that as the teacher holds the card before him he knows the figures- 
presented to the class. The pupil is taught to look upon the combination 
44-9 as iteelf 13, not as "4 and 9 are 18," Just as he looks upon DOG as an 
entire word, not as D-O-O. Success is certain if new combinations are in- 
troduced only after those already given are thorougtdy learned. Reviews 
should be constant. 

2. A Fractional Apparaiui. By W. W. Davis. A box of eight wooden 
balls, three and one-half inches in diameter, seven of which are sawn into- 
2, 3, 4, 0, 8, 9, and 12 parts respectively, while the eighth is left a sphere 
Price $4 00. 

With this apparatus every principle and rule can be developed* and ttar 
pupils can be led to deduce rules for themselves. 

Many other expedients are resorted to, but they are all objectionable. 
Suppose a teacher takes a stick and brealcs it in the middle, will the pupiL 
perceive two halves of a stick or two sticks? In teaching fractions object- 
ively, that should be taken for unity from which if a part is taken unity is. 
destroyed. This is not the case with a stick or cube. Apples are objection- 
able for three reasons ; first because they cannot always be obtained ; sec- 
ond because they are perishable ; and third, because the attention of the^ 
pupils is diverted by a desire to know whether they are sweet or sour, etc. 
Nor can the teacher readily saw wooden balls into divisions even enough for 
the purpose designed, the charm of this method being the exact presentation 
to the pupirs eye of the fact illustrated. 

S, A Manual of Suggestions for Teaching Fractions especially designed, 
for accompanying the above apparatus. By W. W. Davis. Paper, 12mo,. 
pp. 43. 25cts. 

This accompanying manual gives probably the best arrangement of tSe- 
subject into sixty lessons ever made, with practical suggestions which aU 
teachers will find valuable. 

A. Cvbe Hoot Blocks, carried to Three Places. In box. $1.00. 

Our blocks are unusually large, the inner cube being two inches, and the- 
additions each one-half inch wide. 

5. Numeral Frame, with 100 balls, $1.25 ; with 144 baUs, $1.S0. 

"Initiate children to arithmetic bv means of the baUfrifM alone, there- 
by making their elementary instruction a simple and natuial exteniionof 
their own daily observation," says Laurie, in his standard book on Frimary 
Instruction (p. 112). and as he leaves the subject of arithmetic, he adds this- 
note (p. 117), as if in fear he had not been sufficiently emphatic : 

" The teaching of arithmetic should be begun earlier than is oustomaryv 
0nd always with the baU-/fwne." 

C. W. BABI>KBlf, Publisher^ Syracoja^ XL T* 



THE SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLI CATIONS, 

Specialties in Arithmetic. 

i. IntermediaU PrcbUma in Arithmetic for Jtmior Classes; containinit' 
more than 4000 problems in Fractions, Beduction, and Decimals. By Ejuia 
A. Welch. Cloth, lOmo, pp. 172. Price 75 cts. Key to Part II, pp. 80, 60 cts. 

In Syracuse and many other lar^ schools, this takes the place of the- 
small arithmetics in conmion use, forming with any larger or ** practical " 
arithmetic a complete two-book series. The results obtained are in every 
instance far above those reached by the ordinary text-book. For city and 
graded schools no other collection of problems will compare with these in 
practical value and satisfactory results. 

f . A Work in Number for Junior Classes in Qraded Schools. By Habtha' 
Rob. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 116. Price 60 cts. 

This is similar to the above, and was prepared expressly for the Ck>rt- 
land State Kormal School. 

5. The CO J\>88ible Problems in Percentage^ embracing a full and exhaust^ 
ive discussion of the Theory of General Percentage, with 100 illustrative ex- 
amples. By ^7. II. BsADFORD. Manilla, 16mo, pp. 34. Price 25 cts. 

L Latitude and Longitude^ and Lonqitude and Time. Embracing a com- - 
prehensive discussion, with over 100 illustrative questions and examples. 
By J. A. Bassett. Manilla, 16mo, pp. 42. Price 25 cts. 

5. Metric Tables and Problems: a comprehensive drill in the Metric 
System, with 176 Problems and Answers. By Oscab Gbanobr. Manilla, 16 • 
mo, pp. 23. 25 cts. 

6. The International Date-Line^ or Where does the Day Begin f By 
HxNBT Collins. Paper, 16mo, pp. 15. Price 15 cts. 

7. A Manual qf Mensw<Uiont for use in Common Schools and Acade- 
mies. By H. H. HUTTON. Boards, 16mo, pp. 150. Price 60 cts. 

These five books treat exhaustively and with abundant illustration those- 
features of arithmetic that are so often the occasion of difficulty. It is. 
characteristic of good teaching to make the weak places strong, and these 
books will make pupils surest Just where the average pupil is most uncertain. 

8. Algebra for Beginners. By O. S. Michaxl. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 120. 
Price, 75 cts. 

A remarkably simple presentation of the subject, that may be used with 
profit in every beginning class. 

9. Number Lessons^ somewhat after the Grub^ Method, giving on one- 
side the combinations of the digits, and on the other an unlimited series of 
drill-exercises. Heavy card-board, 10x11 inches. Price 10 cts. 

10. Age- Cards^ containing 9 columns of figures, to determine a person's 
age by adding the top numbers of those columns in which the number repre- 
senting the person's age is found. Heavy card-board, 4x6. Price 10 cts. 

11. The Regents^ Questions in Arithmetic^ containing the 1293 questions- 
given from 1806 to 1882. Manilla, 16mo, pp. 06, 25 ots. Key, pp. 20, 25 cts. 

}0Br The Arithmetic Questions on Slips arc no longer published. 

19. Dime Question Book, No. 18^ Arithmetic. By Albbbt P. Southwick*. 
Paper, 16mo, pp. 89. Price 10 cts. 

C. W. BABDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. y 
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Helps toward Correct Speech. 

h Verbal Pi^fiaUs: a manual of 1600 words oommonly misused, Inclnd- 

at all those the use of which In anr sense has been questioned by Dean 
Yord, O. W. Moon, Fltzedward Hall, ArohbishopTrench, Wm. C. Hodg- 
son, W. L. Blaokler. O. F. Graham, Richard Grant White. M. Scheie de Vers, 
Wm. Mathews, *' Alfred Ajres, " and many others. Arranged alphabeticaiijr, 
with 8000 references and quotations, and the ruling of the dictionaries. 
ByC. W. Babosxn. 16mo, doth, pp. 228. 76 cts. 

Perhaps the happiest feature of the book is its interesting form. Some 
hundreds of anecdotes have been gathered to Illustrate the yarfous pomts 
made. These have the advantage not only of making the work entertain- 
ing, but of fixing the point in the mind as a mere precept could not do. The 
type indicates at a glance whether the use of a word is (1) indefensible. (2) 
deiensible but objectionable, or (3) thoroughly authorized. 

f . A System qf Bhetoric, By C. W. Babdxeh. 12mo, half leather, pp. 
818. $1.76. 

S. A Shorter Oouree in Rket/orie, By C. W. Babdebn. 12mo, half leather, 
pp.811. $1.00. 

4. Outlines of Sentence Making, By C. W. Babdkek. 12mo, clotli, pp. 
187. 76 cts. 

5. Practical Phonica. A comprehensive study of Pronunciation, form* 
Ing a complete guide to the study of elementary sounds of the English Lan- 
guage, and containing 8,000 words of difficult pronunciation, with diacritl- 
oal marks according to Webster's Dictionary. By B. Y. De Graff. 16mo, 

doth, pp. 106. 76 cts. 

The book before us Is the latest, and in many respects the best, of the 
manuals prepared for this purpose. The directions for teaching elementary 

.aounds are remarkably explicit and simple, and the diacritical marks are 
fuUer thsm In any other book we know of, the obscure vowels bemg mai bed, 
as well as the accented ones. This manual is not like others of the kind, a 
fdmple reference book. It is meant for careful study and drill, and is es* 
peoially adapted to class ua&.—New England Journal qf EdvcatUm, 

6. Pocket Pronunciation Book^ oontahiing the 3,000 words of difficult 
pronunciation, with diacritical marks according to Webster's Dictionary. 
By E. y. Db Graff. 16mo, manilla, pp. 47. 16 cts. 

Every vowel that can possibly be mispronounced is guarded by danger 

signals which send one back to the phonic chart for instructions. We are 

: glad to notice that the Professor is leading a campaign against the despoil- 

era of the vowel u ; he cannot hold communion with an educated man whose 

third day in the week is " Tooadaj,"— Northern Christian Advocate. 

7. Studies In Articulation : a study and drill-book in the Alphabetic Ele- 
ments of the English language. lyth thousand. By J. H. Hoosb. 16mo, 
oloth, pp. 70. 60 cts. 

This work not only analyzes each sound in the language, but gives as 
mustrations hundreds of words conamonly mispronounced. 

Dr. Hoose's " Studies in Articulation " is the most useful manual of the 
kind that I know of. It should be a text-book in every Teachers* Institute. 
— ^. J. Bickqff^formerly SupH of Schools at Cleveland and at Yonkers. 

8. Hints on Teaching OrthoSpy, By Chas. T. Poolbb. lOmo, paper, pp. 
46. 10 cts. 

9. Qftestion Book qf Orthography^ OrthoSpy^ and Etymology^ with Notes, 
Queries, etc. By Auibbt P. Southwick. 18mo, paper, pp. 40, 10 Jts. 

10. Question Book of Beading and Punctuation^ with Notes, Queries, eto. 
By Albert P. Southwick. 16mo, paper, pp. 88. 10 cts. 

C. W, BARDEEX, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 



THE BCtiOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS. 

Books for Young Teachers. 

1. Common School Law for Common School Teachers, A digest of the - 

SOYisions of statute and oommon law as to the relations of the Teacher to 
e Pupil, the Parent, and the District. With 600 references to legal decis- 
ions in 28 different States. 14th edition, wholly re-written, with references 
to the Code of 1888. By C. W. Babdeen. 18mo, cloth, pp. 120. Price 76 cts. 
The reason why the teacher should make this his first purchase Is that 
without a knowledge of his duties and his rights under the law he may fail 
either in securing a school, in managing it, or in drawing the pay for his ser- 
Tices. The statute provisions are remarkably simple and uniform. The de- 
cisions of the Courts, except upon two points, here fully discussed, follow 
certain defined precedents. An hour to each of the eleven chapters of this- 
little book will make the teacher master of any legal difficulties that may 
arise, while ignorance of it puts him at the mercy of a rebellious pupil, an 
exacting parent, or a dishonest trustee. 

g. Band-Book far Toung Teachers, By H. B. Buckham, late principal of 
the State Normal School at Buffalo. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 162. Price 75 cts. 

It anticipates all the difficulties likely to be encountered, and giyes the 
beginner the counsel of an older friend. 

5. The School Room Chdde^ embodying the instruction given by the author ' 
at Teachers' Institutes in New York and other States^and espedallv in- 
tended to assist Public School Teachers in the Practical Work of the School- 
Room. ByE. y. DeGraff. Thirteenth edition^ with many additions and. 
corrections. 16mo, cloth, pp. 898. Price $1.60. 

As distinguished from others of the modem standards, this is a book of 
Methods instead of theories. It tells the teacher just what to do and how to- 
do it ; and it has proved more practically helpful in the school-room than 
any other book ever issued. 

U. A Q!uiz-Book on the Theory and Practice of Teaching. By A. P. 
SoTTTHwicK, author of the ''Dime Question Books." 12mo, pp. 220. Price $1.00. 

This is one of the six books recommended by the State Department for - 
study inpreparation for State Certificates. The others are Hoose's Methods 
($1.00), Hugnes's Mistakes (60 cts.), Fitch's Lectures ($1.00), Page's Theory anS" 
Practice ($1.25), and Swett's Methods ($1.25). We v^ send the six post-paid 
for $5j00. 

5. Mistakes in Teaching. By Jambs L. Huohbs. American edition, with 
contents and index. Cloth, IGmo, pp. 135. Itice 60 cts. 

More than 16,000 have been used in the county institutes of Iowa, and 
elsewhere superintendents often choose this book for their less thoughtful 
teachers, assured that its pungent style and chatty treatment will arrest • 
attention and produce good results. 

6 Bow to Secure and Betain Attention. By Jambs L. Hughes. 16mo, . 
cloth, pp. 97. Price 60 cts. 

This touches attractively and helpfully upon the first serious difficulty ' 
the teacher encounters. No young teacher should neglect these hints. 

7. Himary Belps. A Kindergarten Manual for I^blic School Teachers. . 
By W. N. Hailmann. 8vo, boards, pp. 58, with 15 full-page plates. Price 75 cts. 

In these days, no primary teacher can afford to be ignorant of " The New 
Education," and this is perhaps the only volume that makes kindergarten- 
principles practically available in public schools. 

8. Dime Question Book, No. 4, Theory and Practice of Teaching. 16mo, . 
paper, pp. 40. Price 10 cts. By A. P. Southwick. 

A capital preparation for examination. 
€• W. BABDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Official Question Books. 

i. ThA New York State ExanAnation Qttestions from the befdnninfr to 
the present date. Cloth, Ittmo, pp. 274, 60 cts. 

These annual examinations, only by which oan State Certificates be ob- 
tained in New York, have a reputation all over the country for excellence 

■ «nd comprehensiyeness. The subjects are as follows : 

Arithmetic. Granmiar, Physics, GecMrraphy, 

Book-Keeping, Composition, Chemistry, Civil Goyemment, 
Algebra, Rhetoric, Geology, Astronomy, 

Geometry, Literature, Botany, Methods, 

Drawing, History, ZoOlogv, School Economy, 

Penmanship, Latin, Physiology, School Law. 

No answers are published, except in the following special yolume. 
5. Dime Question Book on Book-Keeping, containing all the questions in 
that subject giyen at the first 15 New York Examinations for State Certifi- 
cates, with full Answers, Solutions^ and Forms, Paper, 16mo, pp. 31, 10 cts. 

S. The Uniform Examination Questions. By voluntary adoption of the 
113 School-Commissioners of the State of New York, certificates are now 
. given only on examinations held under these questions, which are issued 
sealed from the State Department AU these Questions from the beginning to 
March 14th, 1889, are now published as follows, and we commend them as 
worth the attention of all who have to conduct or undergo examinations. 
I. Arithmetic, 317 Questions, 10 cts. 11. Key, 10 cts. 

III. Geography, 709 " " IV. " 

V. Grammar, 688 " " VI. " " 

VII. U. S. History, 429 " " VIII. " 

IX. Civil Government, 865 " " X. *' 

XI. Physiology, 845 " " XH. " 

A. The Civik Service Question Book. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 282, $1.60. 
42,000 places are now filled exclusively by appointments dependent on 
^examinations. No favoritism is possible. Ton do not need the influence of 
Congressman or of politician. You have only to learn when the next ex- 
amination is held, apply for the necessary papers, present yourself, and 
■answer the questions asked. The appointments are made from those who 
stand highest, and are open to women as well as to men. All the particn> 
lars as to these examinations, the places and dates where held, and how to 
apply, are here given with 943 specimen questions in Arithmetic, 675 specimen 
questions in Geography,400 specimen questions in English Syntax, 100 each 
in American History and Civil Oovemment, with full treatises on Book-Keep- 
ing and on Letter-Writing, To prepare for competition for places at $1,000 
and higher these subjects and these only are required. Any one who can 
answer the questions here given, toallqf which fm and complete answers are 

■ added, is ready to enter the next examination. 

Hon John B. Riley. Chief Examiner, State of New York. July 10, 1888, 
says : * * I am pleased with your Civil Service Question Book. It will not only 
be of service to those intending to try the Civil Service examinations, but 
teachers or others who are obliged to prepare questions for examinations in 
the common English branches will find it a great convenience." 

The N, E. Journal qf Education says, Aug. 23, 1888 : " It is rarely that any 
book can be found with so many valuable and so few unimportant questions." 

5. SOOO Grammar Questions, with Answers. By Henrt Kiddle, A. M.. 
formerly Superintendent of Schools, New York City, and now editor of 
Brown's Grammars. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 220. Price. $1.00. It is a ^reat thing 



for teachers to be sure they are right, especially on some of the puzzling 
questions. As an authority Mr. Kiddle is second to no man living, and these 
~ answers prepared by him may be regarded as absolutely correct. 

C. W. BABD££N, Publisher, Syracuse, N. T. 



THE SCnOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIOirS, 

The Eegents' Questions. 

1, Ths BegenUi* Questions in Arl thmetic« Geography, Grammar and 8]pdl- 
inir from the first examination in 18GG to June 1882. iJvo guestiotu<^ later Oats 
foul beprinted.) Being the 11,C00 Qaostions for the preliminary examinations 
for admission to tho uniyersity of the 3tato of New York, prepared by the 
Begents of the Uniyerdty, and participated in sinniltaneously oy more than 
850 academies, forming a basis for the distribotfon of more than a million of 
dollars. Ck^mpMe with Kejf, Cloth, 16mo, pp. 47a $2.00. 

g. Complete. The same as above bat without answers. Pp.840. $1.00. 

In the subjects named, no other Question Book can compare with this 
either in oonipleteness, in ezoellence, or in popularity. Dy Legislatiye En- 
actment no lawyer can be admitted to the bar in the State of New York 
without passing a Begents* Examination in these subjects. 

5. Separateiff. The same, each subject by itself, all Manilla, lOmo. 

Arithme^ 1S98 Questions, pp. S^ 26 cts. Oeogri^y, 1987 Questions, pp. 
70, 25 cts. Orammar, 2076 Questions, pp. 100, 25 cts. Spelling^ 4800 Woras, 
pp. 61» 25 ots. Keys to Arithmetic^ Oeography^ and Grammar^ each 25 cts. 

A. 7^ IHm^QuM^ionJSooikf, with full answers, notes, queries, etc. Paper, 
pp. about 4a By A. P. Southwick. Each 10 cts. 

Elementary Series* AdTaneed Series* 

a Physiology. 1. Physics. 

4. Theory and Practice. 2. General Literature, 

6. U. S. History and Ciyil Goy*t fi. General History. 

10. Algebra. 7. Astronomy, 

la American Literature. S, Mythology. 

14. Grammar. 9. Rhetoric. 

15. Orthography and Etymology. 11. Botany. 

18. Arithmetic. 12. ZoOloiy. 

19. Physical and Political Geog. 16. Chemistry. 

20. Reading and Punctuation. 17. Geology. 

These 10 in OM hook. Cloth, $1.00, These 10 in one book. Cloth, $1.00, 
Extra Vdumes, 21. Temperance Physiology, 22. Book-Keephig, 2a Let- 
ter-Writing, each 10 ots. 

The immense sale of the Regents* Questions in Arithmetic, Geography, 
Grammar, and Spelling has led to frequent inquiry for the questions in the 
Adyanced Examinations. As it is not permitted to reprint these, we haye had 
prepared this series, l>y which the teacher need purchase books only on the 
subjects upon which special help is needed. Frequentiy a $1.60 book is 
bought for the sake of a few questions in a single study. Here, the studies 
may be taken up one at r time, a speda* advantage in New York, since applU 
cants for State Certificates may now present themselves for examination in only 
part of the sutijects, and receive partial Certificates to be eaxhtmged for full Cer- 
tUlcales when all ths branches have been passed. The same plan is yery gener- 
ally pursued by county superintendents and commissioners who are encour- 
aging their teachers to prepare themselyes for higher certificates. 

S. Qfi^iszism,^ ,^^t^ ^"^ )^'^*^^/!?f'L9^2^_^^r^tv_J?^^f^^ ^ ^Sk^f^ 



of questions in literature, Science, History, Biography, Mythology, Philol 
gy. Geography, etc. By A. P. Southwick. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 55. 25 cts. 
The same with Key, $1.00. 

A stimulus for home study, and inyaluable for school or teachers* 
gatherings. 

6. A Quiz-Book on the Theory and Practice qf Teaching. By A. P. 
Southwick. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 220. Price $1.00. 

This is one of the six books recommended by the State Department for 
study in preparation for State Certificates. 

C. W* BABDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N* T. 



School Bulletin Teachers' Agency. 

Whether this Agency Is trustworthy may be Judged from the fact that 
tt has filled the following two hundred principalsmps in New Yorlc normal, 
Idgh, and village schools, and academies, besides several times as many sub* 
ordinate positions. The numbers in parenthesis show how many times we 
have filled the place. 

A^Utni>. Al^iKrkiuii r, Alton a, A men la St^m., Amsterdam Ac, Andes, And- 
over, Apulia, Auburn [J, Sl.iJOO and j2,awK Aniiable Furkri, BaJdwinsviUe [!2J, 
Bayville^ Bt^lfa^^t, II rasher Falls, Brook field, Cambridge, Canandai^a, 
rUiiionSchoiil, $1,70C>, Aeademy, J2,0(X)J, CanaJitota, Crtnoffa, Castili^, Caynpa, 
Chamnlain, i'hatli&rn,, Chenango Forks, Cbittenango [ai, Cicero, Cmolnnatus 
Ac. [^i, Clayville, Coe^Tna^tus. t^oMlna Centre [3K Coltou, Commtiriitj' -4^.» 
Cooper's Plains [2], Crown Potiit^ Dellnyter, UolpevlMe [3], Dresden, De* 
pOQit, Dundee, Dunkirk. Eai5tBknunfit:ld, East Sprinj?fit?ld jIc. [41, EastSyra- 
OGse» Easton, Eimira [3], Elmout, Fairflo Id jSewt., Fair Haven, i ay eUeville, 
Friendship A^., Uoddew, Ghent, OUberttivllle Ac, Granville^ Great Neck, 
Green ville .If., Hainmondsoort, Henrietta [31, Ueuvelton, Homer, Hudson, 
II ion, Islip, lv'e3 Sem. [^J, JamesvUle- Jast>er, Kee^ville, Kys^rike, Lafay- 
ette, Lawreneevllle Ac. p]. Little Falls, Little Neck, Locke, Lof^kport, Ltxll, 
Lvsunder [J], MrtJraw^ill^, Manlius, Mariliui^ Station* Munnsville, Margaret- 
Tille, Maryland, May v Hie [2], Middle town, Mobawk, Moocra [3], Morjivi^ 
MorrlsvSUe, Naples, Newark [3], New Bf?rlin, New Palta, Nlchttl^, North- 
port L^J, iJ'^densbiifi^h* Onondaga Valley, O^id, Owcgo, Fainted Post [3], 
Palmer Falls^ Falnivra. Pha-iiix, Poniiw?y Ac [3], Port Jer^iu [a]. Port Hen- 
TT. l*(>t(^(lam JVorvnai rj3,900], Poushkcepaie [2], Pnlafskl [3, Unioti and 
Acad^mt/], Kc^ns-^^laeniUe A^. [2], RiclitieUl SpHnKs [3J, liome [^], St. Johns- 
Tille [3], Salaruanca, female m. Bandy Creek [3], Saratoga >5prini;fl [5, 3 at SLOW 
aiid^ Eit S'l'WOj, Sanquoit Ac, Sarannali, iJidney, Silver Creek, Smitlnillej 
So. Edineston, So, New Berlin, Spencertown, iHtiimford, SjT-aeuso [3], Ticon- 
deroira [3], Tonawanda, Truinansburph, Tully, llnadilla^ l/nlon [iij, Wad- 
dinfjtou, WaUlcn, Walworth /!<?., Warrensburgh, Warsaw, Wa&biii^onvillo, 
Waterftjrd (iSl, Water town [lligbl, Wellsbnrijh [*2], West Troy, %Veatbury Sta- 
tion [:}], WcJit field, West port, wfiitehall, Whltestown, Whitney's Point [S], 
Wllliacnstow!!, Vatea Ac. To anyone acquainted with them tbe rank of 
these ficboola k even mom eignlfieant than the number of them. 

Amonf? positions in other States may be mentioned : \ 

Fob Men : Vt., Supt. Norwich TlnlverKHy ; Prinelpals at Fairfax and 
Poaltney : VL, Principal at Row ay town ; N. X, Supt. [»JS500], and Principal 
[SSoOO] liiffh Sehool, Jersey City, Principala at Weehawfcen, New Ptoy\* 
denee and Pateraon. Assistant at EastOran^tj ; Pa., Principals at Oil City [lil, 
Halstead, Uawley, Yonngsv ill e, Toby biituia ^H lis [3L ftclenees at Mansfielci 
Normal; i^- t'., Assistant, NilesCity, Fla., Prineipal, Appalachicola: .4^., 
Methods, Florence State Norma! [&1I5O0] r X^., S Aaglatani'? at New Orleans r 
Ar^.^ Assistant at Searoy; HI., I'rincipal Tuscola, Modem Lanj^ar^es at 
Lake Forest i/n^i.^ President and Mnsio at Coats College, Classics at Prince- 
ton ; J/iirA,, Principal, Michigammo; Jl>., Principal, Leavenworth [S3000]; 
Sup't, Abilene; Nd.^ Math. Peru NormaL HlKh School, JJncolnj /?aA-., Supt, 
Vankton [firjCW]; 0£>to.,I'rincipal,Ouray; Uwt., Mathematics at Spokane Falls^ 
etc, Foa Woke:^ : M. /., Pn:n*ld^nce Norniiil [$mO] i (X, South Norwalk 
[SflSO and S'MJs Uowarton, Stamford, Hartford, ThomBouTlllo j ^. J,, East 
Dranff© [S at BCOO], Pateraon; i^,, ToungsvlHe, HawJey. Oil City, [»G30], 
Tidioute ; N. u.^ t^narIott«, Ih^nderson ; S. C., Laurens, Pickens; ^^o.^ Flor* 
ence Normal [igflOO], College l$(iOO], Marlon Normal, Etifaula, Birrningham 



[1^1; T#iCfw, liockdalo; Kt/., llardinsbur^, ShclbyvUle; O.^ Younffstown 
fS7()0] ; Mieh,^ l^bpennlnR^ [S^OO], Iron Jf ountalii [41. Petpiaramlne : Ja., De» 
Moines [SI'jOO], Marsballtown fsooo and SlWO] r ^Tt?., Bolivar; Goio., Fort 
Collins rS'OOl.OuriiV |2at STfjOL Colorado Springs [S910]; Mitm,. Moorhead 
"' nal ISr^xn, yt. Jitter \$im and S7501 ; /?*i*., Groat Forks [S850]; Gai,, 
i [$U00J, aim Jose ; Wash., Tacoma [STOO], etc, 
yiyou want a better position, why not apply to this Agency f 

C. W. BABDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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lAwrence (E. C.) R^reatUma in Aneient Fields. Glotb. 12mo, pp. in... 10% 
I«owrl«(R.W.) How to obtain GhrecUeMtBenefUfrom a Book. Paper, 8yq, pp.12 25 
MoKay (Jobu S.) 100 Home-Made Bxperiments ^ Natural Science, Paper, 

16mo, pp. &0 15 

Marble (A.. P.) Powers of School Officers, Paper. 16mo, pp. 27 15 

Harenhols-Buelow (Baroness) School fVorh-snops. Paper, 16mo, pp. 27 16 
Child and Child Nature, Contributions to the naderstanding of Froeoers 

Educational Theories. Cloth, 19mo, pp. 207 150 

Bf aadsl«7 (H.) Sex in Mind and Education. Paper, 16mo, pp. 42 16 

Melklcjohn (J, M. D.) The New Eduecttion, 16mo,pp. 85 15 

Haps^ for th« Wall. Send for Speeial Circulars. 

uissecied Maps. United States sawn into States 76 

- — T/ie «am<. New York State sawn into Counties 76 

Mlohael (O. 8.) Algebra for Beoinners. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 120 75 

Miller (Warner.) Education as a Dep*t of GovemmenL Paper, 8vo, pp. 12. 16 

Mills (C. D. B.) The Tree of Mytholoov, Cloth, 8vo, Pp. 281 .' 8 00 

MUton (John) A Small Tractate of Ediication. Paper, 16mo, pp. 26 15 

Mottoes for tbe School Boom. Per set of 24, 12 cards, 7x14 1 00 

Natural History of the State of New York, 25 volumes 4to. 

Reports on the Cabinet of Natural History 85 volumes, 8vo, and 4to. 

Write for information as to the above. 

New York State Examination Questions, Cloth, 16mo, pp. 256 50 

The Questions in Book-Keeping, iDtth Answers, Paper, 16mo, pp . 81 10 

Northam (Henry C.) CivU Oovfrnment. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 185 75 

Fixing the Facts of American History. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 8U0 75 

Conversational Lessons Leading to Geography, 16mo, pp. 89 26 

Northend (Chas. ) Memory Selections. Three series. Each 25 

Northrop (B. G.) High Schools. Paper,8vo, pp. 26 25 

Northrap (A. J.) Camps and Tramps in the Adirondaeks, 16mo, pp. 802. 1 26 

Number L.essons. On card-board ,7x11, after the Grube Method 10 

Papers on School Issues of the Day. 8 numbers, each 15 

Payne (Joseph.) Lectures on the Art of Education. Cloth, Mmo, pp. 281.. 1 06 
Pardon (Emma L.) Ora Instruction in Geography, Paper, 16mo, pp. 20 — 16 
Payne (w. H.) A Short History of Education. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 105.... 50 

Peda«ocloal Biocraphy. Paper, lOmo, each 15 

I. The Jesuits, Ascham, Montaigne, Ratich, Milton. 
II. John Amos Comenius. III. John Locke. 

rv. Jean Jacques Rousseau. Y. John Bernard Basedow. 

VI. Joseph Jaeotot. YII. John Henry PestalozzL 

Peda^osical Primers. Manilla, 16mo, pp. 40. each 25 

1. School Mani^ement. 2. Letter- Writing. 

Peres (B ) TheFirst Three Years cf ChOdhood, Cloth. 12mo. pp. 204 1 60 

Periodicals. The School BfiAetin. Monthly, 16 pp., 10x14. Per year 1 00 

Bound Vols. I-XV. Cloth, 200 pp., each 2 00 

The School Boom, Bound volumes I- V. Each 160 

Phillips (Philip.) Song Life, Oblong, boards, pp. 176 60 

Pooler (Chas. T.) Chart of CivU OovemmenL Cloth 25 

The Same« in sheets 12x18. per hundred 500 

Hints on Teaching Orthoepy. Paper, 16mo, pp. 16 10 

Postage.Stamp P/ioto(7rqph8. Taken from photograph of any size. Per 100. 1 60 
Quiok (R. H.) Essays on Educational R^ormers, Cloth, 12mo, pp., 881 ... . 1 50 

^Resents' ExamincUion Paper, Six styles. Per ream, $1 .75 to 2 60 

Resents' Examination Record. Cards, per hundred 60 

— -The same on sheets 5 to page, 72 pages for 720 scholars, bound 2 60 

«— The same on sheet 5 to page. 144 pages for 1440 scholars, bound 8 00 

Reddall (Henry F.) A Pocket Hand-Book qf Biography. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 264 50 
Resents' JSzamination Syllabus, In U. S. History. Paper, per dozen,.. 50 
Regents' Questions. To June, IBBL {Nolater are printed). Eleven Editions. 

1. Complete with Key, The Regents' Questions from the first exam- 
ination in 1866. Cloth, 18mo. pp. 476 2 00 

2. Complete, The same as the above but without the answers. Pp. 888. 1 00 

9. Arithmetic, The 1,208 questions in Arithmetic. Pp. 08....,^ 26 

i. Key to A rithmetie. Answers to the above. Manilla, 16mo, pp. 20 ... . 25 

6. Tfiousand Regents' Questions in Arithmetic, Card-boara 1 00 

fi, Oeography, The 1,967 questions in Geography. Pp.70 26 

7. Key to Geography, Answers to the above. Manilla, lOmo, pp. 86 ... . 25 

8. Grammar, The 2,978 questions in Grammar. Manilla, 16mo, pp. 109 25 

0. Grammar and Key, CHoth, 16mo, pp. 196 100 

\1, Keyto Grammar, Manillal 16mo, pp. 88 25 

\ SpeOing, The 4,8(X) words given in Spelling. Manilla, 16mo, pp. 61 . 25 
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Kicliardson (B. W.) Learning and Health, Paper. 16mo, pp. 80.. 

Ro« (Martha.) A Work in Number. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 160 

Roset (P.M.) Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. Gl.. 12mo, ppJ 

Ryan (G. W.) Scliool Record, 66 blanks on each of 14 sheets 

Sanford (H. B.) The Word Method in Number, Per box of 45 cards 
Sohool Room Classlos. 11 vols. Paper, 16mo, pp. about 40, each. 



I. Huntington's Unconscious Tuition. 
II. Fitch's Arttif Questioning. 

III. Kennedy's Philosophy of School 

Discipline. 

IV. Fitch's Art of Securing Attention, 
V. Richardson's /.eaTTiitig and HeaZt^. 

VI. Meikeljohn's New Education. 
Schreber (D. G. R.) Home Exercise for 



VII. Milton's TractaU of Educatif 
VIII. Von Buelow's School Worksho^ 
IX. Maudsley's Sex in Mind and i 

Education, 
X. Education asVicwed by Thinkers. 
XI. Harris's How to Teach Natural 
Science in the Public Schools. 
Health and Cure. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 91 50 



Shaw's Scholar's Register, Paper, 5x7, pp. 16. Per dozen 60 

Sheely (Aarou) Anecdotes and Humors of School Life. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 850 1 SO 

Sherrill (J. £.) The Normal Question Book. Cloth. 12mo, pp. 405 1 60 

Shlrretr (Emily). The Kindergarten System, Cloth, 12mo, pp. 200 1 00 

•Slate Pencil BUickboard Slating. Gallons, covering 600 ft., one coat 10 00 

Slated Paper ^ per square yard (if by mail, 60 cts) 60 

Smith (C. F.) Honorary Degrees as conferred in American Colleges. Paper, 

8vo,pp.9 15 

Song Undget, The. lS6th T/um«aRd. Paper, 4to, pp. 76 15 

Sons Century, Hie. One Hundred Standard Songs for Scluxd and Home. 

Paper, 4to, pp. 64. (Companion to the Song Budget) 16 

Sornberser (S. J.) Normal Language Lessons, Boards, 16mo, pp. 75 50 

Sonthwlck (A. P.) Twenty Dime Question Books, with full answers; notes, 

queries, etc. Paper, l6mo, pp. about 40. Each 10 



Blementary Series. 

». Physiology. 

4. Theory and Practice. 

6. U. S. History and Civil Govt. 
lU. Algebra. 

18. American Literature. 
14. Grammar, 
in. Orthography and Etymology 

18. Arithmetic. 

19. Physical and Political Gteog. 
V), Reading an 1 Punctuation. 

The 10 in one book, cloth, 91*00. 



AdTanoed Series. 

1. Physics. 

2. General Literature. 
5. General History. 

7. Astronomy. 

8. Mythology. 

9. Rhetoric. 

11. Botany. 

12. ZoolOfry. 

16. Chemistry. 

17. (Seolof 



•gy. 

in 



The 10 in one book, cloth, $1.00. 



E(x>tra Numbers 21. Temperance Physiology; 22. Book-Keeping: 2S. 

Letter-Writing. Each f.. ....... 10 

Quizzism, Quirks and Quibbles from Queer Quarters. lOmo, pp.25.... 2S 

A Quia Book of Theory and Practice, Cloth. 12mo, pp. 220 1 00 

Stoweil (T. B.J SyUabus of Lectures on Physiology, Boards, 8vo, pp. 183.. 1 60 

Straight (H.H..) Aspects of Industrial EduoatUm, Paper, Svo, pp.12 15 

Swett (John) Manual of Elocution, Cloth, 12mo, pp. 800, mn 1 SO 

Tate (Thos.) The Philosophy of Education. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 880 1 60 

Taylor (H. F.) Union School Record Cards 6x8 inches. Per hundred 2 00 

Thomas (Flavel S. ) University Degrees, Paper, 16mo, pp. 40 18 

Thompson (D'Arcy W.) Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster, 16mo, pp. 828. .. 1 25 

Thousand Questions in U, S. History. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 200 1 00 

Tillinshast (Wm.) The Diadem of School Songs. Boards, 4to, pp. 160. ... iO 

Underwood (L. M.) Systematic Plant Record, Manilla, 7x8Hpp. 52 80 

Uniform Bxamlnation Questions* New York, All Questions from the 
beginning to March 1880, are published as follows : 

I. Arithmetic, 817 Questions, 10 cents. II. Key, 10 cents. 

III. Geography, 709 " " IV. •♦ " 

V. Grammar, 638 " •* VI. " " 

VII. U. 8. History, 429 ** " VIII. " 

IX. Civil Government 854 " " X. " " 

XI. Physiology, 845 " •• XIL •* " 

(C. B.) Outlines in U, S, History. Paper, lOmo.pp. 40 and map 16 
' lermedlate Arithmetic Problems, Cloth, lemOfPp.m 76 

"-^- .pp.80 60 

I Methods in Penman^ip. Nos. 1-4, Each ... 10 




Writing, Paper, Svo, jip. 82 

American History, Cloth, lOmo, pp. 50 . . . 
\mar Made Practical, Cloth, 16mo, pp. ^ 
sent post-paid on receipt of the prli 
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